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J.B LAWES AND JUSTUS VON LIEBIG., 
(Conciuded.) 

We have, in our former articles, brought forward 
what we deemed conclusive evidence, that there is a 
great loss of ammonia in the growth of wheat. Lir- 
preendeavors to set it aside by saying that the am- 
monia in’ Mr. Lawes’ experiments acted beneficially 
becaase it reridered the phosphates of the sojl soluble. 
We conceive that we have fully answered this objec- 
tion in our former articles, and hope our readers will 
réfet to them. Assuming that the action of ammo- 
nis is in rendering the phosphates soluble, Lizsie 


pays : 

Tit it had accidentally occurred to Mr. Lawes to 
mantife his field with four, five, or six ewt. of ammo- 
nis ealts, instend of 34 ewt., and if in those cases the 
yield was not increased (as we may with certainty 
asomé’would happen), then‘he might with the same 
justice assert that the Joss of ammonia is 6, 8, or 10 
fhe for every bushel of increased yield: * * * It 
seems never to have occurred to Mr. Lawes to determ- 
ine the minimum of ammonia which was effective upon 
his field in producing maximum crops.” 

We trust Lresia had not Mr. Lawes’ papers be- 
fore’ him when he penned these sentences, otherwise 
he is inexcusable. Ammonia has been applied in 
these experiments in hundreds of instances, and in 
various proportions; and in all cases it has produced, 
where unaffected by modifying causes, an increase, 
within certain limits, in proportion to the quantity of 
ammonia; aid in no single instance has an increase 
of wheat been obtained except by a great destruction 
of ammonia, Quantities of ammonia, varying from 
14 hs, up to 140 ths. per acre, have been applied; 
and even in these extreme cases, the'inerease of wheat 
isin proportion to the ammonia supplied in manure: 
the former produced 21} bushels, the latter 60 bush- 
els of dressed wheat, or 55 bushels (of 60 Ths. per 
bushel) of total grain, per acre. The amount of 
ammonia applied to this latter ‘plot would be con- 
tained in about 815 ths. of commercial sulphate of 
ammonia. And -yet Lyresra says we may “with cer- 
tainty assume” that if Mr.. Lawes had accidentally 
manured his field with 4, 5, or 6 cwt, of ammonia 
salt, he would have obtained no greater increase 
than from 34 cwt. Now, as we have shown) hedid 
»ply—not “accidentally,” however—-more’ than 4, 
5, or 6 cwt, and obtained a proportional increase. 

may “with certainty assume,” therefore, that Liz- 
no has made a great inistake'on this point. 

Phe abjections which Prof. Ligara has’ made to 


Mt. Lawns’ experiments, are so utterly with founda’ 


tion in fact, that nothing but his great reputation 
renders them worthy of nutice, ' 

Our remarks are already far'too extended, but we 
have just received the last Journal of the Royal A, 
ricultural Society of England (Vol. XVI, Part 1) 
in which we find a “ Report to the Earl of Leicester, 
on experiments conducted by Mr. Kearny, on the 
growth of wheat, at Holkham Park Farm, Norfolk, 
by J. B. Lawes,” which affords much light on the 
subject under discussion. It is'a report of an experi- 
ment in growing wheat four years in stccersion, by 
the use of the various’organic and inorgauic elements 
of plants, somewhat similar to that un the Rotham- 
stead farm, with this important difference: ‘The soil 
at Rothamstead is a heavy wheat soil; this in Nor- 
folk is “a light, thin, and rather shallow brown sand 
loam,” which, previous to the introduction of turnip- 
culture by the late Wm. Coxe, on this very farm, was 
considered incapable of growing wheat. A greater 
contrast than between it and the Rothamstead soil 
could scarcely be imagined. And yct the results are 
the same. 

The same manures were may to the samé acre 
each year, and the whole of the produce removed, 
We have not space for the details, but the following 
are the aggregate results of the four years : 

The first acre, on which no manure at all was used, 
produced in four years, 934 bushels, or an average of 
a little over 234 bushels per acre each year, 

The second acre, dressed each year with 300 the 
sulphate of potash, 200 tbs. sulphate of soda, 100 
fbs. sulphate of magnesia, and 350 ths. of superphos- 

hate of lime (200 ths. calcined bone-dust and 150 

s. sulphuric acid), produced, in four years, 92 bush- 
els, or an average of 23 bushels per acre each year. 

The third acre, dressed each year with 200 Ibs, 
each of sulphate and muriate of ammonia, eee tx 
the autumn, produced, in four years, 1254 bas or 
a little over 313 bushels per acre each year. 

On the fourth acre the same quantity of —_s 
applied as a top-dressing in the spring, gave, in four 
os 124 bushels, or an average of 31 bushels per 
acre each year. 

On the fifth acre, the same quantity of mineral 
manures (sulphates of potash, sodu, and magnesia, 
and superphosphate of lime,) as applied on the second 
acre, and 200 fhs. each of sulphate and muriate of 
ammonia, ced, in four years, 145 bushels, or an 
avernge of 363 bushels per acre each year. 

The sixth acre, dressed with a ton of 





rape-cake 
2000 ths.) each year, produced, in four yeers, 147 
(hal, wen aveaget 367°bu. pat éach vaal 
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The seventh acre, dressed each year with 14 tons 
of farm-yard dung, produced, in four years, 135 
bushels, or an average of 33% bushels per acre eac 
pear. 

. Without manure the soil produced 23 bushels of 
wheat per acre; the addition of mineral manures 
alone gave no increase; ammonia alone gave an in- 
crease of 8 bushels; ammonia and minerals, an in- 
crease of 13 bushels. From this it is evident that 
the ‘amount of minerals annually available in this 
naturally poor soil, were considerably in excess of the 
quantity of ammonia annually available from natural 
sources ; in fact, that there were minerals sufficient 
for 31 bushels, while there was only enough ammonia 
for 23 bushels. But the quantity of minerals annu- 
ally rendered available by the disintegration of the 
soil, &c., although considerably in excess of the natu- 
ral supply of ammonia, was not sufficient for more 
than an annual crop of wheat of 31 bushels per acre. 
To obtain more than this, it was necessary to supply, 
in addition to ammonia, a greater or less quantity of 
the mineral elements of plants. When these were 
supplied, the produce rose to 36 bushels. 

he fact that, under these circumstances the min- 
eral manures were taken up by the plants, and gave 
an increased crop, is conclusive evidence that they 
were in an available condition, and that their failure, 
when used alone, in these and in the Rothamstead 
experiments, is attributable to a lack of ammonia in 
the soil, and not to their being in an unsuitable form 
or pape proportion. It demonstrates that al- 
though a soil abounds in the mineral elements of 
plants in an available condition, sufficient ammonia 
of nitrogen can not be obtained from natural sources 
for a fall wheat crop. " It is additional proof, if such 
were needed, that ammonia does not act solely, or in 
auy great degree, by rendering phosphates or other 
minerals soluble. 

The ton of rape-cake was calculated to afford as 
nuch ammonia and minerals as were supplied in the 
artificial minerals and ammonia salts on plot 5. It 
also contained, in addition, a large amount of carbon- 
aceous matter. It will be seen that the increase of 
wheat is nearly identical in the two cases, and it fol- 
loW3 that the carbonaceous matter had no beneficial 
effect on the wheat crop. This also is a result exact- 
ly in accordance with the Rothamstead experiments. 

Similar results to the above have also been ob- 
tained from experiments made on the farm of the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, on a soil and subsoil 
naturally of the povrest possible description. 

It will be recollected that Prof. Liezic endeavored 
to set aside the exceedingly important fact that tur 
nips, which contain only a relatively small proportion 
of phosphoric acid, require in the soil, in an available 
coudition, more of this substance than wheat, the ash 
of which contains five times as much as that of tur- 
uips. .We showed that he founded his objections on 
n single typographical error, which he might have 
dis¢overed on the next page. We shall not again 
allude to the results of Mtr Lawes experiments on 
ad they are so conclusive that he must be 
blind indeed whe can not see that they explode the 
ide& that we can tell what manure is best adapted 
to this or that particular crop, from an analysis of its 
ashés. Our object in alluding to the matter, is to 
mention that, in the last Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Dr. Avovsros Mirme'pmer Ose 
of Ohemistry in the Royal Agricult 
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College, 


Cirenéester, England, givcs an account of so 
perimental tfials made on the farm eonnected vith 
the College; to ascertain “the comparative value of 
different artificial manures for raising a crop of 
Swedes” or ruta bagas, the results of which 
accord with those obtained by Mr. Lawes. We hays 
not room for the details of the experiments, bat yj 
quote a few of the remarks of Dr. Voricxer; 


“An extended experience has proved, in the 
positive manner, the specific action of phosphatic mg. 
nures, and the decided advantages which result from 
their application to root crops.” 

‘Numerous comparative field experiments have ee 
tablished the superior value of superphosphate of lime 
as @ manure for root erops, and have shown likewis 
that the greatest fertilizing effect of guano is realized 
by applying it to a white crop or to grass land.” 

“Ammonia does not.exhibit the same powerfuleff 
on other crops which it does on the cereals,” : 

“Ammonia does not benefit root crops in an eqnal 
degree as white crops; whereas, phosphatic matures 
exercise @ specific action on roots, which causes thegy 
to swell, and thus to increase the erup.” 

“Phosphoric acid, applied in a form in whieh’ itean 
be readily assimilated by the growing plant, more,tha, 
any other fertilizing consti‘uent, benefits root eropa” 

“On the whole, we may learn from theee exper., 
ments, that the value of different artificial manures for 
a crop of Swedes, and no doubt also for other roo 
crops, principally depends on the amount of . 
phoric acid contained in them in a form in which} 
can be readily assimilated by the plants.” 


The experience of practical farmers also 

with these per in according to avaiable 
phosphoric acid a high value as a special manure for 
turnips. One manufacturer alone sold, in Great 
Britain, last year, 14,000 tons of superphosphate of 
lime to be used as a manure for—what ?— for wheat, 
which contains so much phosphoric acid? No; but 
for TURNIPS, Whieh contain so little. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN 1855,—The Boston 
Cultivator, in an excellent article on “The Old Year 
and the New,” thus speaks of the agricultural im 
provements that have been made during the past year: 


“Respecting agricultural improvements during the 
past year, we are not aware that any ver striking 
novelties have been brought out, except sundry invur 
tions in the mecanical line, whose utility, for the mos 

art, remains to be tested by use. Generul progress 
Eos doubtless been ‘made, though progress in this de-, 
partment is, and from the nature of things must be, 
slow. If the ‘kingdom of heaven cometh not with” 
observation,’ even so come improvements in egricul- 
ture. The dissemination of knowledge is comparatively 
easy, under present facilities, but its origination is more” 
difficult, True, much has been heard within the past’ 
ten years in regard to a ‘new era’ in agriculture An 
important step in the introduction of this era, wast: 
be the use of certain mineral manures. After the sheden 
ding of much ink in support of this idea, there is somes) 
evidence of the prevalence of more :ational views.ia 
the faet that the originator of the ‘mineral manure then, 
ory’ denies that he ever believed it! Truth is gradt- 
ally educedfrom the chaos in which it has been con 
founded with errer, and its ultimate triumph is site. 


ry 

Puants indigenous to a country must, from the’ 
very nature of things, always be easier to cultivaté , 
then exotics, 29 ‘erwyh 
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THE APPLICATION OF LIME 


WELL-KNOWN Virginia farmer, who is oe 
odown’ on everything having any affinity to agri 
tural chemistry, writes us as follows: 

“J respect your seience more than I do that of most 
agricultural editors, and am about to prove my sin- 
cerity by asking you, without alluding to me, how- 
ever, to write an editorial, giving the views of Prof. 
War on the application of Jime—I have no access to 
them myself—and their adaptability to stiff clay flete, 
wet, but rich when drained aud limed—diluvium. 

“The question of applying lime to euch soils is one 
of much interest to me, as I have several hundred 
acres of just such land in cultivation to which I should 
be to introduce you if you can trust yourself 
among slave owners.” 


The views of Prof. Way, (Chemist to the Royal 
Agricultaral Society of England,) referred to, we 
me are those contained in a lecture of his de- 
Brered some three years ago, portions of which were 
pretty extensively copied into our agricultural papers 
at that time. 

Prof. Way had made a series of investigations on 
the “absorbtive properties” of soils. He found that 
ordinary soils the power of separating from 
solution in water the different earthy and aikaline 
substances nted to them in manure; thus, when 
solutions of salts of ammonia, of potash, magnesi 
&c., were made to filter slowly through a bed of dry 
sdil, five or six inches deep, arranged in a flower-pot, 
or other suitable vessel, it was observed that the 
liquid which ran through, no longer contained any of 
the ammonia or other salt employed. The soil had, 
in some form or other, retained the alkaline substance, 
while the water in which it was previously dissolved 
passed through. 

Further, this power of the soil was found not to 
extend to the whole salt of ammonia or potash, but 
only to the alkali itself. If, for instance, sulphate of 
ammonia were the compound used in the experi- 
ments, the ammonia would be removed from solu- 
tion, but the filtered liquid would contain sulphuric 
acid in abundance—not in the free or uncombined 
form, but united to lime; instead of sulphate of a:n- 
mouia we should find sulphate of lime in the solu- 
tion; and this result was obtained, whatever the acid 
of the salt experimented upon might be. It was 
found, moreover, that tlte process of filtration was by 
no means necessary; by the mere mixing of an alka- 
line solution with a proper quantity of soil, as by 
thaking them together in a bottle, and allowing the 
soil to subside, the same result was obtained. The 
action, therefore, was in no way referrable to any 
physical law brought into operation by the process 
of filtration. 

It was also found that the combination between 
the soil and the alkaline substance was rapid, if not 

us, partaking therefore of the nature of 
the ordinary union between an acid and an alkali. 

In the course of these experiments, several different 

were operated upon, and it was found that all 
capable of profitable cultivation possessed the 


= fod grungy stay ge pr gaeelen yrs 
ie sand, it was found, did not this pro- 
pay. The organic matter of the soll, it was proved, 
nothing to do with it. The addition of car- 
bonate of lime to a soil did not increase its absorp- 
tive power, and indeed it was found that a soil in 
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which carbonate of lime did not exist possessed in 9 
high degree the power of removing ammonia or pot- 
from solation. 

To what, then, is the power of soils to arrest am- 
monia, potash, magnesia, phosphoric acid, &c., owing? 
The above experiments lead to the conclusion that it 
is due to the clay which they contain. In the lan- 
guage of Prof. Way, however, 


“It still remained to be considered, whether the 
whole clay took any active part in these changes, or 
whether there existed in clay some chemical compound 
in small quantity to which the action was due, This 

uestion was to be decided by the extent to which 
clay was able to unite with ammonia, or other alkaline 
bases ; and it soon became evident that the idea of the 
clay as a whole being the cause of the absorptive pe. 
perty, was inconsistent with all the ascertained laws 
of chemical combination.” 

After a series of experiments, Prof. Way came to 
the conclusion that there is in clays  p2culiar class 
of double silicates to which the absorptive poe 
ties of soils are due. He found that the double sili- 
cate of alumina and lime, or soda, whether found 
naturally in soils or produced artificially, would be 
decom — - salt of ammonia, or potash, ~ 
was mixed with it, the ammonia or potash taking 
place of the lime or soda. 

Prof. Way's “ discovery,” then, is not that soils 

tive properties”—that has been long 
known—but that they absorb ammonia, , phos- 
phoric acid, &c., by virtue of the double silicate of 
alumina and soda, or lime, &c., which they contain. 

Soils are also found to have the power of absorb- 
ing ammonia, or rather oarbonate of ammonia, from 

e air. 


“Tt has long been known,” says Prof. Way, “ that 
soils acquire fertility by exposure to the influence of 
the atmosphere—hence one of the uses of fallows. * * 
I find that clay is so greedy of ammonia, that if air, 
charged with carbonate of ammonia, so as to be hi 
pungent, is passed through a tube filled with 
ne of dry clay, every particle of the gas is ar- 
rested.” 

This power of the soil to absorb ammodnia is also 
due to the double silicates. But there is this re- 
markable difference, that while either the lime, soda, 
or potash silicate is capable of removing the am- 
monia from solution, the lime silicate alone has the 
power of absorbing it from the air. 

It is on this fact, that the views of Prof. War, to 
which our ss gen refers, are based. Lime 
may act beneficially on many or most soils by con- 
verting the soda silicate into a lime silicate, or in 
other words converting a salt that will not absorb 
carbonate of ammonia from the air, into a salt that 
has this important . There is no manure 
that has been so eee 7. with such gene 
ral success as lime, t “who among us,” 
Prof. Way, “can say that he tly  aontiats 
the mode in which lime acts?” We are told that lime 
sweetens the soil, by neutralizing any acid character 
that it may possess; that it assists the decomposition 
of inert orgauie matters, and therefore increases the 
supply of vegetable food to plants; that it decom- 
poses the. rewains of ancient rocks containing pot- 
ash, soda, magnesia, &c., occurring in most soils, and 
that at the same time it liberates silica from these 
rocks; and lastly that lime is one of the 


substances 
‘foutid uniformly and in considerable quantity in the 
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ashes of plants, that therefore its application ma 
be beheficial simply os farnishing a material indis-’ 
pemsable to: the substance-of' a planti ' 

These explanations are no doubt as far as 
they:go; bat expericbee furnishes many facts whith 
cdgmet be explained by any one or ‘all of these sup- 
positions) Lime, we all know, does mach good on 
~vils abonnding-4m organic thatter, and so it frequently 
Joes on soils almost destitate of it) ‘It may hberate 
potash, soda, silica, dc. from clay soils, bat the ap- 
pucation of, potash, soda and silica has little: beneti- 
vial, effect, on, the soil, and therefore we catmot ac- 
count for the.aetion of lime on the supposition that 
it. nenders the. potash, soda, &c., of the soil available 
to plats. Furthermore, lime effects great good on 
:oils dbounding in salts of lime, and therefore it can- 
not he-as' a source ‘of lime for the structure of the 
plat that it operates. 

None of the existing theories, therefore, satisfac- 
topily eecount) fotothe action of lime. Prof. Way's 
:igwvs areigeore consistent with the facts of practical 
ce xpenienee,; Jbut. they are confessedly hypothetical ; 
ind his more recent investigations do not confirm the 
it@a that lime acts beneficially ‘by eonverting the 
coda silicate inte the lime silicate. 

‘Lhusg, -six.goils .were: treated with lime water till 
they had absorbed from «one and a-half to two per 
cent. of their weight of lime. This, sapposing the soil 
todesixinches deep, would be at the rate of about 300 
laghels of lime per acre. The amount of ammonia 
va the soil was; determined tia the sdil before timing, 
utter diming, and then after being ‘exposed to the 
‘umes @f carbonate ammonia till it had absorbed as 
inudheas it would. The following table exhibits the 
results: 





No. 1.|No. 2.|No. 3.|No. 4.|No. 5.|No, 6. 
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A.rigponia in 1,000 gztting| 
of natural, soils >. -,« 0-293 | 0.181) 0.085} 0.109} 0.127) 0.083 
immonig in 1,900 grains 
of WA afier liming, -- 2. 0.169 | 0.102} 0.010) 0,050] ...--- 0.051 
Ss inwiepia in 1,000 grains 
of) soit after limiag and 
exposure to the vapor 
of pith rial. 2. 2.206) 2.066 | 3.297] 1.076] 3.265) 1.827 
/.mraonia in 1,000 grains 
of soil after exposure to 
ahithé nia without Tim- 
Tagg - vi H-- 4b - dee oS 1.906 | 2.557} 3.286 | 1.097] 2.615 2.028 


Keble Surface soil of London clay. 

Noy Same soil fram 114 40 2/feet below the surface. 

Nd. 3. Same soil 344 feet below the surface, 

Nod. Doata of tertiary drift ¢ feet below the surface. 

No. 5. Gaalt clay—surface soil. 

No, 6. Gaeylt.clay,4 feet below the,surface. 

It, is! evident. that: lime neither assisted nor ‘inter- 
fered with the absorption of ammonia, and hence the 
henefieial effect of limimg) on sach soils must be ac- 
counted! for on some other supposition. This nega- 
tiveggestilt, however, does not disprove the truth of 
trek, Way's hypothesis, for it may be that the sili- 
cate salt'in the mataral soils was that of lime‘ and 
nob-that" of soda. Indeed, the extent to which the 
natairal soils absorbed anmonia—equal, in No. 3, to 
nheut 7,000 ibs. of ammonia per acre, equivalent to 
the quantity contained in 700 tons of barn-yard 'ma- 
nunes~shows thi te have been the case. ; 

The lime liberated one-half the ammonia contained 
in the eoil. j 

“This result,” ays Prof. War, “isso nearly the game 
in @leases, that we aré justified in believing it to be 
due toisome special cause, and probably it arises from’ 
therexistence of some compound silicates containing 
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ammonia, of which lime under the. cireymstances ean 
replace one-half—forniiug) for Mehidectt Coane a 
eate of alumina, with half lime and half ammopj ‘ 
such scompounds Aré not ‘ufusual or new to thé die. 
must. = we o 

This loss of amifiotia froth ‘a Heavy desing tp 
lime. is very great. » A: soil fiveinches: d whe 
in round nambers 500 tons, or 1,000,000 ‘tha "Phga 
soil, No. 1, contained .02$3 per cent. of am mOni& Gp? 
in ‘an ‘acre, five inches deep, 293’ ths: A ftér Jini» it: 
contained .0269" pér'cent., or‘in'an acté; fite thehbs 
deep, 169 ths,” The loss by Mming is 124 Tha of an.’ 
monia per‘acre. ‘This is“equal to. the quantity eon.” 
tained in 800 fhs. of good Peruvian guano) or 124 
tons of barn-yard manure. : 

In commenting on this great loss of ammonia from; 
liming, Prof. Way observes: meeme 

“Ts it not possible, that for the profitable agnientt. 
ral usé, the arate ok the soil 4 too light ioaen 
up in it? Can we suppose that the very powers of the. 
soil to unite with and preserve the elements of manure! 
are, however excellent a proyision of nature, yet in 
some degree opposed to the growth of the absormgl! 
crops which it is the business of the farmer ‘to psa} 
vate? ‘There-is no absolute “réeaton why stch should 
not be the ease. A provision of nature must relute fp’ 
natural. eireumstances ; for instance. compounds of in! 
monia may; be found in the soil eapable of giving gage 
to the agencies of water and air qhite enouch ofieme 
monia for the growth of ordinary plants and thev pre 
servation of, their species; but -tbis supply.may. be to! 
tally inadequate to the necessities.of anan. )* * 
Now it is not impossible that the laws which. presepre 
the supply of vegetable nutrition in the soil; ape tee, 
stringent for the requirements Of an unusual and ex 
cessive vegetation, such af the cultivator must pre, 
mote.” 

* In the case of aminonia locked up in the sail, lime 
may be the remedy at the command ofthe farntet | 
his means of rendering inimédiately available stores of 
(wealth, which can otherwise ouly slowly be brought’ 
into use.” oy 

“In this view, lime would well deserve the sens’ 
what vague name that, has been given it, namely, that" 
of a ‘stimulant,’ for its. application would bétinsdme! 
sort an application of ammonia, while its exeessivyeiaps 
plication, by driving off ammonia, would lead,to all 
the disastrous effects which are so justly attributeds 
to it.” 

“Tao not wish to push this assumption too far,") 
says Prof. Way. in conclusion, “but if there be sug.) 
truth in it, it points out the importance of employing . 
lime in small quantities at short intervals, rather thie 
in large doses once’ in many’years, [as is the genérd 
practice in England.” | 





Tre Profits or THE F'sRM SHOULD BE INVESTED By 
mprovine THe Faru.—The Homestead says: 


“We hold, that no. farmer can: afford ‘to imvesthid 
money off his own land until he has spent all the money! 
that can bé usefully spent, in, improvements, thereome! 
When there are no more demands from the,wastingw 
manure, the useless swamp, the cold wet upland, tha 
bush ay. the dilapidated barn, the scantily he 
vished tool room, and the thousand other openings 4 
allow’ profitable Inbor, he may begin to consider the .. 
case of Shingles, Tape, and the other candidates for : 
capital” ais 


Cuarren Haxns.-—A. geod remedy for chap honda 
‘is to w thonts +f - re 





a water slightly acidulated with vir ; 





egar or lemon juice, or wash them in milk, yoq 970 
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EDIT" RIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM CANADA WEST, 
7 : Pansy OU. W., Jaxuary, 1656. 


Wres I wrote my last‘from Haniilton, although I 
had traveled handfeds of miles in'Canada West, an 
eonversed with as: many hundreds of intelligent Canada 
farmers, and had learned much’that } did not beforé 
know of this country, and wnlearned still more that f 
thought [ knew, yet the cone? ip #6 extensive, and 
gettled by people of so many different countries, and so 
entirely dissimilar in character, that I find I have mach 
yet to learn, before I become fully acquainted with the 
country or its people. When T last wrote, I had scarce- 

seen a German in Canada. Since that time I have 
traveled north of the pretty village of Woodstock; 
and west of “Stratford-on-the Avon,” where for miles 
in every direction, almost ‘every settler is a German. 
But wherever I go, I see the same signs‘of prosperity. 
Abandant crops reward the even tolerably indus- 
trious farmer, and these crops bring so unttsually high 
a price, that a smile of satisfaction ‘is to’ be'seén on 
every countenance. These now comparatively wealth 
farmers relate their early toils and privations’ wit 
the\greatest satisfaction. For years they straggl¢d 
in the forest, deprived of all the luxuries, and’ many 
of the necessaries of life.” Their only means of rais- 
ing’a few dollars to pay taxés or interest on their 
land, was to leave their farms and go fnto the States, 
or the more cleared parts of Canada, and work during 
harvest, leaving their wives and children to take care 
of their own small crops) Haying tls valiantly en- 
dured the hardships of frontier life, and conjured 
prosperity and independence, they have a right to 
rejoice over their well-filled barns and purses. May 
these old pioneers long live:to enjvy the fruits of their 
lsbors, and may their souls enlarge with their means, 


a 2 


refinements and luxuries of life, and hearts to enjoy 
them. In too many cases, those who are by necessity 
deprived of the comforts of life in their earlier days,’ 
éfidure the same privations in after life from choice. 
Ta ‘the one case, it may be a great virtue; in the other, 

is meanness. Competence enables its possessor to 
eis innumerable blessings—education for his chil- 

u,& comfortable home filled with articles of beauty 
and good. taste, a good library, and tasteful garden, 
and time for reading and mental improvement are-not 
the least of these blessings) We heve seen too many 
rich poor men among thei“ wellto-do” farmers of 
Canada who are wasting, because they are hoarding 
instead of wstnge their wealth. 

Since my last I have heard more complaint of the’ 
whéeat-midge and the Hessian fly. Some farmers'T’ 
have ‘conversed with have sustaified serious losses 
Oné gentleman, living in Dumfries, informed me that 
for’several years his wheat crop had averaged forty 
bushels to the acre, but this year it did ‘not reach 
fifteen, from these causes. 

‘The hay erop in Western Canada was very tttch 
injured, and many say their crops were éntirely des- 
troyed by the season of rain that proved so injurious’ 
tothe wheat of the Genesee Valley during’ harvest. 
In consequence of this scarcity of hay, it. is selling! 
at«more than $20 per ton in the: villages west of 
Haniilten, on the line of the Great Western Railway, 
and there is a great demand for straw-ctittérs. Some 
“Yankee * would make a good speculation by a 





rt alice perd_ sp straw-cutters t this part 


Potatoes sell highér Wer@H@A in the States— 










abont fiye, shillings per; bushel This: high price is 
i one i ry kya te 
Talsin pears ( , \s] 

whole lication of "We would urge ou; 


Bicnda tp plant potatoes in thai archarda inpies 
wheat’ "they. seria. bs thn pitas APP DoEZe 
half, the, crop should rot, ™ ‘ dt ‘ty rodibe of 
I think I spoke, in my Jast, of the scareity of apples. 
Ag I travel; farther west this scarcity is.m.ore appar- 
ent. I have not seen an apple for sale ses a 
Woodstock, but an old ink at Het ms 
me he had bought a few, b ' dy at 8 > per 
bushel, In, the town of Norwich, south of W ood- 
stock, T am, informed. plenty of good fruit is raised, 
d friend informs me thet ip, the full 
ry py rene | ed an, » ug 
the towns, north, all _m er Wa nit- 
growing town for their aa By ala | ppelet _ This 
town, I am informed, was ky ne d by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends from, Pennsylvania, 
who with their usu jorraight. Ba _good orchards 
as. soon, asthe land was cleared-—and now are, réap- 
ing the reward. . 


‘be spirit, of speculgtion, is rife here... The walls 
of every tavern, are decorated with finely lithognaphed 
maps of unheard-of villages, Streets are, Igid ont 
and named, and the lots contain, from @ tenth to a 
oped of an acre, according to their nearness,to the 

usiness of the place. Accompanying these maps, in 
many cases, are attractive show-bills, peating Woayon 
a certain day there will be an auction of the 
most desirable business property, and, sites for rural 
residences... These. sales. are preceded. jby, auuyile 
refreshments, furnished without cost -by the owner of 
the property. Intoxicating liquors, we have, reasop 
to believe, compese the greater part. of these “ample 
refreshments.” In riding by stage, fram Shea tis 
Woodstock, I noticed a large pieee of land that had 
apparently been cleared a year.or two. bat hed not 
been fenced, and, mined why... this ‘Yan Was not 
fenced and cultivated. ‘The driver informed me that 
this was the village of Shakspeare, maps of which 
[ had seen all over the country), About half a mile 
further on I came to 9 cluster of houses, with ¢hree 
taverns, (two of them, af least, misarabl kept,.2a,0 
had good reason to Know,) and this was the pa 
the village, About four miles farther south I came 
to the much-talked-of village of Inkerman, . Jitre 
are found a Jog tavern, a brick tavern partly fished, 
and a blachsmith shop, ,There must ,be ap end'to 
this kind of speculation. 1. om anltens 
In what js called the plaing here, or oak. oponingsy, 
there is a great ‘scarcity of timber for rails, ap they 
are purchased of farmers in the timbered districts for 
$20 per thousand: Farmers here, particularly in’ the 
town of Burford; are talking a of tyre = 
Osage Orange for hedges. “ ‘Those who undertako'to 
raise a oe ts On tod fields, must net thirik 
of doing “it “in ai hurry. It is) @ work of time, ‘tnd 
must be done well to be of any service, 8) 1) 0" 
We will give an article on Hedges: in season’ for 

0181847, ‘oat of 8,813,579 acres of land in Trefeud, 
under grain-culture, | 2/200/870 “aerds “were Sats 
twiee as many acres as of all'the other Kinds of grain 
together. ' The moist climate of Irdand is far’ 

for oais than for-arly other Grape’ 2141S ws 
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NOTES BY & W, 

Arter reading Lrenic’s “ Reply to his Reviewers,” 
in the Country Gentleman, I looked in vain for those 
editorial remarks his sophistical recriminations on his 
opponents so deservedly merited. It is therefore with 
much satisfaction that I now find in the last Genesee 
Fanrwer, from the pen of Josern Harris, one of the 
late editors of the Country Gentleman, the beginning 
of a truly able analytical criticism of Lrenic’s last 
“ Reply to his Reviewers;” as translated by S. W. 
Jonunson for the Country Gentleman. 

How strange that an astute, brilliant writer, one 
who has really attained the highest elevation in 
chemical science, should thus descend to sophistry 
and special pleading, and the most unscrupulous 
garbling of experimental faets, in order to discredit 
the results of those long repeated practical experi- 
ments, which go to disprove ta extenso the truth of his 
own promulgated theory? It is still more str \ge 
that the learned Baron should in this controversy ‘be 
found so far inconsistent with himself and his theo- 
ries, as to accuse Mr Lawes of being unable to show 
“by any fact,” that the unammoniated soil could re- 
ceive a natural supply of ammonia, sufficient for the 
growth of seventeen bushels of wheat to the acre, 
when he himself persistently contends that the atmos- 
phere, dew and rains, will supply all the nitrogen re- 
quired by plants, if the soil contains a supply of the 
inorganic or mineral elements, to form the ashes of 
the plants to be grown on it. 

Mr. Lawes has proved by more than seven years 
consecutive experiments, that when the soil was well 
supplied with the mineral elements of plants, and 
even with Liebig’s patent manure, no more than sev- 
enteen bushels of wheat could be grown on an acre. 
Whereas by the addition of ammonia salts alone, the 
yield per acre has been doubled. But I must refer 
the reader to Mr. Harris’ review of this controversy, 
and for the analysis of Lresie’s arguments, as con- 
tained in the Genesee Farmer of September, Octo- 
ber, 1855, and January current. I congratulate the 
farmers of Western New York, that Mr. H. is now the 
Agricultural Editor of the Genesee Farmer at Roch- 
ester. While an editor of the Rural New-Yorker 
and the Country Gentleman, he did more to expose 
the empiricism of mere theorists, and the commercial 
frauds in special manures, superphosphates, guano, 
&c., than any other agricultural writer of the day. 
He has the advantage of being a practical farmer's 
son, but what is better, he has a large vocation for 
his calling, and has profited much by several years’ 

ractice on the experimental farm of Mr. Lawes at 
thamstead, where he had the benefit of the learned 
Dr. Gitsert’s scientific instruction. 


I like the review in the last Farmer of the “man- 
agement of the premium farms of New York.” There 
is so much farming, even in the Empire State, alto- 
gether below criticism, that it is refreshing to have 
much to commend, with the little that is exception- 
able, in the details of manuring and till of a pre- 
mium farm. Seneca county has been fortunate in 
State premium farms, but I trust that this circum- 
stance will not weigh with the intelligent State Soci- 
ety Committee unfavorably to giving the premium to 
the farm of Mr. Gove at Ovid, if it deserves it. It 
is traly a pattern farm; a matchless soil treated and 
cultivated and intproved in a masterly manner. 

Jas. Srevenson, @ farmer hore, has this fall laid a 





a 
mile, (320 rods,) of three inch, horse-shoe tile drain, 
including a four ineh tile main drain, in a five acre 
meadow, at a cost of 25 cents a rod, his own labor 
plowing out the beginving of the drains not included 

‘he cost of the tile was $10 the 1000 pieces, 14 
inches long each. At 124 cents a rod, the digger 
made two dollars a day; he dug the drain 24 
feet deep on the average, and laid the tile on the 
hard clay bottom. Mr. 5. had two inch pipe laid for 
his cellar drain; this fall he had water in the cellar 
and on opening the drain he found from two to four 
frogs in every piece of pipe. ‘These reptiles had ey} 
dently got into good winter quarters. 

Fermented manure for root erops has been ofte, 
recommended. I should as soon recommend Mexican 
guano in preference te Peruvian. To get the largest 
yield and the largest beets, trench in long unfermenied 
manure late in the fall, or as early in the sp. ing ag 
the soil is dry, and the growing crop will have the full 
benefit of all that ammonia and carbonic acid whieh 
the fermented manure has generally lost. In our hot 
season this fermentation in the trench is pari passy 
with the growth and requirements of the plant; at 
least it is so in heavy soils. 5S. W.—/Waterloo, Jur, 
11th, 1856. 





Coronine Burter witn Carrots.—The use of coloring 
matter, a3 annato in cheese, to give it a rich yellow 
shade which is never natural, is extensively practiced, 
and meets with general approval; but when a similar 
process is proposed for Putter, great objections are 
raised against it. Samples improperly or too highly 
colored probably originated this prejudice. If, without 
any injury to the quality, we can give winter butter 
the rich yellow hue of the best June or autumn, the 
sense of sight will be gratified, anc, through the imag 
ination, also the palate, for it requires a practiced taste 
to distingtish between them. But we think the flavor 
a3 well as the appearance is improved by the process, 
No one will object to a half bushel of carrots a day fed 
to each cow, and the desired result will thus be ob 
tained; but as the supply is usually too limited, we 
must forego this free use, and economise the coloring 
see pe A single large long orange carrot may be 
grated into a quart of milk, and this, strained through 
a thick cloth, may be placed in the churn with cream 
sufficient for ten pediias of butter. The good part of 
the color of the carrot will go into the butter, impart 
ing a rich yellow hue, while the bad part goes into the 
buttermilk, making it reddish brown. A good grater 
is made for this purpose by punching holes in a sheet 
of tin, and nailing its edges to a board, the middle 
being curved upwards, This grater is also very con- 
venient for preparing horseradish. Two or more car 
rots can be used if one does not color the butter high 
enough, but caution is necessary not to use too many. 
Those who have employed carrots in this way will 
continue them, and to those who have not, we eay, 
give them a trial.— Homestead. 


Waeat iw Cautrornia.—F’. G. Appieton, of San 
José, Santa Clara county, California, writes to the 
Patent Office as follows: 

“In February, 1852, I sowed ten acres with Chilian 
bald wheat, and had an average yield of 60 bushels 
per acre, 60 pounds to the bushel. In January to last 
of March, 1858, I also sowed eighty acres, and had an 
average yiekd of 47 bushels. In January to the mid- 
dle of March, 1854, I again sowed one hundred and 
fifty acres, and had an average yield of 42 bushels” 


This beats even the “ Genesee country.” é 
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CHEVIOT RAM AND EWE. 


THE SHEEP OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAPTER II. 





THE CHEVIOT BREED, OR LONG SHEEP. 
Tue Cheviots, as their name implies, had their ori- 
gin in the Cheviot hills in Northumberland. They 
occupy almost all the pastoral hills of the south of 
Seotland, especially from the center of the country to 
the eastward. They are localized in some of the 
best parts of the Grampian mountains, and are to be 
found as far north as the hills of Caithness and Suth- 
erland. “They may therefore,” says Srernens, “be 
regarded as a hardy race,” though not equal in this 
ape to the Black-faced breed. 

n the white face and want of horns, the Cheviots 
resemble the Leicester. The wool, which extends 
over the whole body, is short, thick set, and of fine 
quality, fit for the manufacture of inferior broadcloths. 
The body is long, hence they are sometimes called 
the long sheep, in contradistinction to the short sheep 
or Black-faced breed. They are full behind the 
shoulder, a long, straight back, round in the rib, and 
well proportioned in the quarter; the legs are clean 
and small-boned, and the pelt thin; face longer than 
that of the Leicester, muzzle not so fine, ears larger and 
not set so high and handsomely upon the top of the 
head, and there is a rugosity of the skin across the 
bridge of the nose. The eye lively and prominent, 
the conntenance open and pleasing. In disposition, 
suspicious with an inclination to rove, rendering them 
somewhat unkindly to feed, at least at an early age, 
and as compared with the Leicester. 

; Neverthe!ess, “all authorities concur,” says Moret, 
“in stating that the Cheviot breed possesses consider- 
able fattening properties, and can endure much hard- 
ship, both from starvation and cold.” It is fit for the 
butcher when three years old, and at two years old 
when crossed with the Leicester. The wethers aver- 
age from 12 to 18 lbs. per quarter, but some have 
been exhibited at the Highland cattle shows, weigh- 
ing 30 and 32 Ibs. per quarter. 








Sir Joun Srxcrare’s description of the original 


Cheviot as it wasdiy 1702y vol be read:qyighy dnteneutt 


“ Perhaps there is no part of the whole island wh-re 
at first sight a fine wooled breed of sheep is less to be 
expected than among the Cheviot hills Many parts 
of the sheep-walks consist of nothing but peat bogs 
and deep morasses. During winter the hills are oov 
ered with snow for two, three, and sometimes four 
months, and they have an ample proportion, of bad 
weather during other seasons of the year, and yet a 
sheep is to be found that will thrive eyen in the wildest 
part of it. Their shape is excellent, and their fore 
quarter, in particular, is distinguished by such justness 
of proportion, as to be equal in weight to the hind oue. 
Their fimbs are of a length to fit them for geitatils 
and enable them to pass over bogs and snows, through 
which a shorter-legged animal could not penetrate. 
They have a closer fleece than the Tweeddale and Lei- 
cester breeds, which keeps them warmer in cold weatli- 
er, and prevents either rain or snow from incommo- 
ing them. Their fleece is shorter, and ¢eonsequently 
taore portable over mountainous pastures, They aye 
excellent snow travelers, and are accustomed to, pio- 
cure their food by seraping the snow off the ground 
with their feet, even when the top is hardened by frost. 
They have never any other food, except when it Is pro- 
posed to fatten them, than the gens and natural hay 
produced on their own hills. eir weight when fat, 
is from 17 Iba, to 20 Tbs, per quarter; and when fed 
on heath and kept to a proper age, their meat is fully 
equal in flavor to any that the highlands can produce,” 


Since then, the Cheviot has been extensively ¢rossed 
with the Leicester, with a decided improvement, so 
far as early maturity and fattening ‘are ‘eoncernéd; hut 
with a corresponding redaction of hardness of '¢on- 
stitution and fineness of wool. It is said, however, 
that the cross between the Leicester and Cheviot fs 
a “better endurer of cold, though less patient of 
hunger,” than the cross between the Leicester and 
Black Faced sheep. (Om) W 

The Cheviot has been crossed with the South 
Down, but it is said with indifferent suecess, asthe 
produce could not endure the rigors of ‘mountain 


pastu in winter. 
Ses’ iden of the terrible storms to ‘which the 


Black-Faced and Cheviot sheep are exposed, ‘may be 
obtained CRNA Teo tn eM de ale 
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herd’s Calendar,” by the celebrated Ettrick Shepherd, 
James Hoae: 


“*For thirteen days and nights the snowdrift never 
once abated; the ground was covered with frozen snow 
when it commenced, and during all the time of its 
continuance, the sheep never broke fast. The cold was 
inten e to a degree never before remembered, and 
about the filth and sixth days of the storm, the young 
sheep began to fal] into a sleepy and torpid state, an 
all that were so affected in the evening, died in the 
uight. About the ninth and tenth days, the shepherds 
began to build up huge semicircular walls of their 
dead, in order to afford some shelter to the remainder ; 
but shelier availed little, for the want of food began 
to be felt so severely, that they were frequently seen 
tearing one another’s wool. 

“*When the storm abated on the fourteenth day, 
there was on many a high lying farm, aot a living 
sheep to be seen: Large misshapen walls of dead, 
surrounding a small prostrate flock, likewise all dead 
and frozen stiff in their layers, were all that remained 
to the forlorn shepherd and his master. In the exten- 
sive pastoral district of Eskdale-muir, which previous- 
ly contained more than 20,000 sheep, only forty young 
wethers were left on one farm, and five old ewes on 
another.’” 


Another writer says: 


“The sheep seem possessed of an instinctive fore- 
sight of the approach of these storms, and will hurry 


to a place for protection, when the shepherd himself 


sees not a cloud, and ‘dreams not of the wind.’ ‘I had 
left,’ says one of these mountain shepherds, ‘my sheep 
nnder their accustomed shelter, and where I had never 
failed to find them safe and comfortable in the morn- 
ing, and I was plodding my weary way homeward; 
but before distance and darkness closed them from my 
sight for the night, I looked back to see if they had 
given over work, (digging for their food from under 
the snow,) when [ was surprised to see them on their 
march down hill towards a plantation which would 
afford securer shelter, and to which I had been accus- 
tomed to drive them when I feared the coming tempest. 
They had fallen into rows, pacing one after another 
until they reached the plantation, and there was no- 
thing to suggest to my mind the return of a drift, but 
their movement and their bleating. They passed 
through the plantation, and took that side of it which 
would afford them a safe shelter from the south-west 
hurricanes. It, however, happened that, although 
their instinct had admonished them that a tempest was 
impending, it had not taught them from what quarter 
that tempest would come, and it soon began to blow 
from the north-east, from which they had no defence. 
When I came to them in the morning, the wreath was 
higher than the dyke, and was leaning over upon the 
trees, Some of the strongest sheep had kept treading 
down the snow as it gathered around them, and were 
on the top of the wreath; but many of them further 
back were quite immersed in the snow. However, by 
means of probing and digging, I got them all out, éx- 
cept two that bad been crushed by the weight of the 
snow,’” 

We believe there have. been some Cheviot sheep 
imported into Canada. We should be glad to hear 
how they have succeeded. There can be little doubt 
that they would prove a valuable acquisition on many 
@ hilly farm in the northeastern portions of this 
country and, the British; Provinces. 

Our engraving represents a Cheviot ram and ewe, 
the ly! of Mr. James Brypoy, of Moodlaw, 
Langholm, Scotland, which obtained prizes at the 
Highland Societies. Meeting, at Edinburgh. 








Bone Disease 1n Cattte—this is a somewhat 
common disease in New England. We have seen jt 
stated that the bones of the diseased animals are go 
and gelatinous, as in young animals, lacking sufficient 
phosphate of lime to give them strength. This jg 
attributed to the “exhaustion of the soil” of phos 
phates, and to the consequent deficiency of phos 
phates in the grass grown upon it. The diseased 
animals manifest a craving after old bones, and bone. 
meal is recommended as a remedy, and is sold in Bos. 
ton, we are told, in considerable quantity for this 
purpose. 

The facts in regard to this disease warrant no such 
conclusions in regard to its cause. If the soil ig de. 
ficient in phosphate of lime—it cannot be erhansted, 
or no plant would grow on it—there is no evidence 
that phosphate of lime will be deficient in the plants 
grown upon it, while we know that an application of 
soluble phosphate of lime does not increase the pro. 
portion of phosphates in the turnip plant, although 
it greatly increases the crop. A stall, immature 
plant generally contains more ash—more phosphates 
—than a large, fully developed plant; and, while we 
cannot state that such is the case, it is mote reason 
able to suppose that a poor soil would produce the 
former rather than the jatter. 

“ But,” says an objector, “ bone-meal effects a cure, 
and is not this evideuce that the animals need phos 
phates?” Let us see. The Boston Cultivator says: 

At a late discussion among the member: of the Hills 
borough (N. H.) Agricultural Society, Mr. Buryg, of 
Milford, stated that he considered ground oyster shells 
the best remedy for the bone disease in cattle, He 
gave a handful to a cow two or three times a week,’ 


Here is evidence that a cure can be effected with 


| out the ‘aid of phosphates, for the oyster shells are 


composed of carbonate, not phosphate of lime, as in 
the case of bones. 





Dowesticatine THE BurraLo.—A_ correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman, who hails from Estua, 
Indian Territory, west of Arkansas, says: 

“The Creek Indians sometimes drive out cows to the 
Buffalo range, and there kill their calves and supply 
their places with young buffalo, These on their return 
grow up apparently as tame as the other young cattle 
of the drove with which they range. Though the 
males when full grown, are sometimes viciov- and daa- 
gerous, pursuing those who chance to offend them. 

“I can not learn that any full-blood buffalo have 
ever been raised from this half-tamed stock. But there 
have been numerous instances of a cross between the 
buffalo bull and common cows, 

“Various attempts have been made to break and 
work these ‘black-horned cattle,’ as the Indians call 
the buffalo, but with very indifferent success. For ab 
though of strength inferior only to Barnum’s team of 
elephants, they are so intractable and unruly as to be 
‘more plague than profit.’ 

“Two years since a drove of some twenty ‘three 
year old’ buffalo were driven east from the vicinity of 
Fort Gibson. It was said their destination was one 
the large stock farms of Kentucky, where an éffort 
was to be made to raise them. Of their further history 
I am uninformed, but I hope the effort may prove sue- 
cessful. For the white man and his iron horse are fast 
invading the last retreat of the buffalo and his hunter 
and unless they give up their roving habits and wild 
life, and become cultivators of the soil, both will sooa 
remain only in the history of the past.” 
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mMutrilivus; besides long provender, they should receive 


‘should be salted twice or thrice a week, and have 
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_ Goon Cows—Mr. E. M. Surrarn, of N orfolk, 
St. Lawrence county, N. Y., furnishes the Country 
Genileman the following +tatement of the products 
of his dairy the past year: 

“ We have kept an account of butter made this sea- 
con—have milked five cows—two came in June Ist, 
two July Ist, and one September 10th, but milked her 
during the summer up to coming In. — From those cows 
we have made, up to Nov. 15th, and it would, perhaps, 
be no more than right to say five cows from June 15, 
to November 15—152 days: 

Butter, 795 Ibs, at 21 cen‘s per Ih. _........------2- 2-0-- $166 95 
Cheese, 135 ths. at 10 cents... ....- 2222-22 eee ee ee ee 13 50 


Calves, raised 6, sold 3 at $15, and 3 om hand .........-..- 
Allowing 10 ths. of pork to 1 cow would be 500, at $10 per 








t © 

And thea say 2 quarts of milk per day for fumily use --__. 6 08 

$326 53 

Or $65.30 per cow, without counting any milk seld or 
butter made in winter.” 

It is not stated, but we believe the cows are of 
the Ayrshire breed. 

Naruanie. Barner tells the Granite Farmer that 
he has a “uative” cow which in seven and a half 
months gave 2559 quarts of milk; that “each seven 
quarts of milk makes seventeen ounces of butter, 
which is equal to 388 pounds, worth 25 cents per 
pound—equal to $97.” 








+ 


Pornts or A Goop Mice Cow.—The London 
Farmer's Magazine gives the following characteris- 
tics of a good milch cow; 


“The head should be small, but rather long and nar- 
row at the muzzic; the eye small, but quick and live- 
ly: the horns small, clear, bended, and their roots at 
considerable distance from each other; neck long and 
slender, and tapering towards the head, with little 
loose skin hanying below; shoulders thin; hind-quar- 
ters large and capncious; back straight, broad behind, 
and joints of the chine rather loose and open; carcass 
deep, and the pelvis ¢apacious, and well over the hips, 
with fleshy buttocks; tail long and small; legs smull 
and short, with frm joints; udder capacious,. broad, 
and square, stretching forward, and neither fle-hy, low 
hung nor loose; the milk veins large and prominent ; 
teats short, pointing outwards, and at considerable dis- 
tance from each other; skin thin and loose; hair soft 
and woolly; the head, bones, horns, and all parts of 
least value, small, and the general figure compact and 
well proportioned.” 





Mrica Cows in Wrxter.—The American Farmer 
has an article on this subject, from which we extract 
the following sentences : 


“Jt is essential to the secretion of milk, that milch 
cows should be comfortably housed through the win- 
ter months; their apartments should be well ventilated, 
moderately warm; their stalls should be well bedded 
and kept elean. Their food should be succulent and 


messes. of slop, composed of chopped roots of some kind, 
eut straw, meal of some kind or bran mixed with cut 
straw, fodder or, hay of some kind, The idea of expect- 
ing a mileh cow to give any considerable portion of 
milk in winter when fed upon straw alone, and that 
scantily doled out to her, is, to say the least, a fanciful 
conceit—one that will never be realized. Milch cows 





aevess to a good, warm, well-protected yard, in good 
mild weather.” | 


ANIMALS SHOULD BE KEPT Warm.—We have heen 
contending for years that, within certain limits, 
warmth is equivalent to food, Farmers cannot be 
reminded of this too often. They require line upon 
line upon this subject. Prof Nasu says: 


* An animal eats; the.carbon of his food enters the 
blood, and. with it passes through the lungs, Ile 
breathes; the oxygen of the air enters the lungs, ¢om- 
bines with the carbon of the food, and forms carbonic 
acid gas by a process similar to combustion. This com- 
bination creates animal heat, which warms the blood, 
and courses with it through the whole body, to keep 
all ths parts warm. Ina very cold stall the carbon 
of the food is all consumed for fuel; in one that is 


oo | comfortable, a ‘part of it is left to promote animal 


growth. In the latter:ease the growth pays for ithe 
food; in the former there is no pay.” 





Canrots and Oats.—This winter we have tried this 
feed on our horse, und are fally convineed that it és 
the apn and best feed we ever used. We give her 
about half a peck of carrots with two quarts of oats in 
the morning, and she has done quite as well as when 
we gave her six quarts of oats per day.— Ozford. Dem. 


Very likely; but she probably eat more hay. 
Carrots are a cheap and nutritious food for horses— 
every farmer should raise enough to give his horses 
a peck a day in the winter, and especially in the early 
part of the spring —but it is foolish to contend that 
a bushel of carrots is*equal to a bushel of oats. 
Such exaggerated statements are calculated to retard 
rather than enhance the general cultivation of carrots. 





Arrtrs ror Cows.—A correspondent of the JVew 
England Farmer says: 


“T live in a country where in times past apples fed 
to cows were said to dry up their milk. 1 think that 
may have been the case when fed in large quantitiés. 
I have been feeding a cow some’ four or five quarts’ a 
day, regularly, snd never had ene give so much or &o 
rich milk before. As apples will not generally keep 
through the winter in cellars, they may be spread ont 
on the barn floor, and frozen, then ‘piled up and coy- 
ered with hay or straw, where they will keep, and 
may be used as wanted by pouring water upon them. 





Manor tn Cartie.—The Boston Cultivator says: 
“The disorder termed the mange arises from the 
excitement of the skin, probably brought on by dis- 
arrangement of the organs of digestion in consequence 
of poverty engendered by hunger apd want of she!- 
ter. After these are supplied, a wash made of gan- 
powder and water—charcoal, nitre, and sulphur-—- 
will be found a valuable application. Mange is an 
infectious disorder ; remove therefore the sick beast 
from the rest of the herd.” 








Surrotk Hocs rx Onro —A gentleman from Ohio, 
who has kept, and we believe still keeps, Suffolk hogs, 
expressed, In a recent conversation with us, his cof- 
viction that they are too small and too tender for 
Northern Ohio. A larger, coarser, and hardier breed, 
he thinks, is more profitable.” The Suffolks are favor- 
ites with us, and we were sorry to héar it honestly 
affirmed, hy one whose opinion ‘fs entitled to consid- 
ération, that the introduction of this breed had: been, 
and would be, a serious injury to the farmers of Ohio. 
Is it so? 
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ON FEEDING CATTLE. 


Messrs. Enrrors:— All farmers know the ad- 
vantage gained by the proper management and hous- 
ing oF cattle. They know, too, the benefit derived 
from cutting their food, such as straw or stalks. 
Coarse timothy hay, cut and mixed with straw, will 
cause the cattle to eat their mess with a hearty relish. 
A good way for preparing the mess is to place the 
cut stalks in a tub or tight box, and pour boiling 
water upon them; then sprinkle a little salt over 
them, and put a little bran or meal on top to ary in 
the steam. Feed, when cold, in quantities not less 
than a bushel at a meal. The stalks should be cut 
im pieces an inch or an inch and a half in length. If 
longer than that, cattle are apt to leave them. 

Cattle, young stock especially, are injured by cold 
wind and storms, and should be protected by warm 
sheds, if nothing more. Another object of impor- 
cance is to have water in the barn-yard or in its im- 
mediate vicinity. How often we see cattle turned to 
water in the morning, and after going forty or filty 
rods, drink their fill of cold water and stand shiver- 
ing for hours in the cold. These chills are an injury 
to cattle, and should if possible be avoided. 

Although for want of convenience it is not practi- 
cable for every farmer to feed and care for his stock 
as he would wish, yet there are many who might, by 
a proper course of feeding, prevent their cattle from 
coming out spring-poor. W.N. C., Flushing, Mich. 





Corn anp Cos Meat ror Fowrs.—The Maine 
Farmer says: 

“We find it good economy to grind the corn and 
cobs together fine for poultry. They will eat it just 
as well and as readily as if the cobs were not there. 
In this way you turn your cobs into eggs and chickens, 
We have this winter fed euch meal out to hens, geese, 
and ducks, We put it into a shoal trough, made by 
tacking together boards feur inches wide, like a V, and 
gave it to them dry. It all disappears before them, 
and does them good. Hens and other poultry, you 
know, like to have some grass to eat, and they do bet- 
ter if fed during the winter with some substitute for 
grass, than if fed upon nothing but dry grain. The 
corn cob is somewhat like grass in its chemical ingre- 
dients. ‘To these, cabbage, ruta bagas, and apples, cut 
fine, may be added, all of which they will eat readily 
and thrive upon, if they have enough, even in mid- 
winter.” 

Cob meal a substitute for grass! Rather a nove! 
idea that. If “enough” “cabbage, ruta bagas, and 
apples” are given, is there any necessity for any other 
substitute for grass? It is generally considered un- 
necessary to grind grain for fowls, and we are satis- 
fied that there is not nourishment sufficient in the 
cobs to pay for the grinding of the cob and corn. 
That is to say, the 7} tbs. of cob in a bushel of ears 
of corn is not worth three cents-—the price usually 
charged for grinding a bushel of ears of corn. At 
this rate, it costs $8 per ton to grind cobs, and few, 
we think, will contend that they are worth any such 
@ price. Where it is necessary to grind the corn, | 
however, the cost of grinding the cobs can not he | 
estimated at more than $4 per ton, at which price, 
when hay is worth $15 or $20 per ton, cobs may be | 
worth grinding. We make these remarks principally | 
for the purpose of ealling out the experience of our | 
correspondents, 





—————— 


WINTER SHELTER FOR FARM ANIMALS, 


Tre Valley Farmer, an excellent agricultural pa 
per published at St. Louis, says : 

“The advantages of protecting farm stock from the 
rain, sleet, and chilling blasts of winter, in stables ang 
sheds, are not so well understood and so highly appre. 
ciated in the West, as among the more prosperous clay 
of Eastern farmers. 

“The custom of suffering cattle to run at large in all 
kinds of weather during winter, without some place 
where they can find shelter, to say the least of it, 
shows agreat want of economy. Cattle well protected 
from the cold and storms of winter, will enter Upon 
the grass in spring, in good condition, while those ey 
posed, if brought out alive, will appear mere skeletons, 
and will lose half the summer in regaining the flesh 
they have lost during winter. 

“A large, expensive Pennsylvania barn is not re. 
quired in our western climate for the protection of 
stock, but very simple and cheap sheds may be erected, 
with materials within the reach of every farmer, which 
will answer all the necessary purposes. This may be 
done by setting two rows of posts six feet high, with 
forked tops, and ten or twelve feet apart. In the forks 
lay poles on the line of the posts; across these, other 
poles or old rails may be laid, forming a roof, upon 
which a quantity of straw may be piled sufficiently 
high to turn off the rain. Around the north, or e» 
posed sides, old rails or slabs from the sawmill may be 
placed on end; thus securing cheap and comfortable 
protection to stock during the severe storms of rain, 
snow and winds of the winter season. These sheds 
will last several years, and the saving each winter will 
be equal to many times the cost.” 


A HILL-SIDE COTTAGE. 


We are indebted to that excellent work, Village 
and Farm Cottages, by CLeaveLanp & Backus Bro- 
THERS, for the accompanying beautiful design for s 
hill-side cottage. 

It is intended for a situation below the road on 
which it fronts. Gentle swells by some valley side, 
or on the outer margin of a plain, often furnish sites 
well adapted to this plan. As to basements, the a 
thor says: 

“ Basements, as they are usually made, more or less 
beneath the surface of the ground, are our aversion. 
Too often they are damp, almost always ill-ventilated 
If city houses must have them, they should rank, and 
generally do rank in the class of neces-ary evils. The 
man’s sanity might almost be doubted who should put 
a basement to his house in the country. But it often 
happens that the form of surface and nature of the 
ground, are such as to allow the two sides or ends of a 
house to be of different depths, thus admitting entrant 
from without, on two floors, In some families, such 
division of the house divides also its duties and Jabors 
to great advantage. To give such a story its highest 
value and avoid the needless use of stairs, it should 
contain all the rooms and applianees needed for the 
iabor of the household. The apartments should be 
entirely above ground, well lighted and ventilated 
The ground outside should be lower than the floor, and 
shou.d de-cend from the house, not only for drainage, 
but to prevent the settling within of the denser gases 
and vapors The floor should be elevated somewhat 
above the ground, and the side walls should be “ furred 











off” with wooden strips to which the laths are to be , 


najled, thus forming an airchamber between the out 
side stone and the inside plastering. The cellar, back 
of the rooms, should be separated from them by an alr 
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A HILL-SIDE COTTAGE. 


tight partition, and well ventilated, to prevent the in- 
trusion into the house of its damp or impure air, A 
due regard to health demands the use of every precau- 
tion to secure dryness, to retain warmth, and to ex- 

elude those insidious vapors, charged with disease and 

death, which are wont to gather in dark and low 
laces, 

“Such a story should be a real story, not a low, 
mean, back place, but a respectable portion of the 
house. Let the door be sereened if necessary, and let 
the whole be male pleasing by the judicious disposi- 
tion of flower and vine, and shrub and tree. Houses 
thus built cannot easily be regular in form and arrange- 
ment. Nor is it desirable that they should be. In 
placing such a structure, the surface, rather than boun- 
dary of the ground, should be consulted. The house 
must be fitted to the declivity, even though it do not 
conform exactly to the street.” 


re ————— 
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Iyrerwat Arnancement.—“ The windows opening on 


the veranda and on the small balcony at the end, are 


fuel cellar, r, a vegetable cellar, v, o, a closet, o, and 
the important rooms t,x, and x. In the attic plan 
there are four bedrooms and as many closeta Thee 
rooms are ten feet high in the highest part, and bat 
two feet and nine inches at the side; a result which 
is due to the lower pitched roof. The stairs are of a 
compact form and occupy but little space. The posi- 
tion of the upper flight determines that of the lower. 
and makes necessary the recess in the stone wall aa 
shown by the basement plan.” 





basement PLay. 


“The position, on the whole, most eligible for this 
house is one in which its shaded side should face the 
west, and its parlor windows look out upon the south. 
The road might wind round its southern end, with» 
sufficient space between for shrubbery and lawn, while 
the garden inight etretch down toward the vale.” 
“Height of basement, 7 feet. Main story, 8 feet 6 
inches, Cost, $1,375.” 

If any of our readers should wish to build after 
this design, they can obtain further information, and 
working designs, by addressing CLzavetann & Backvs 





and are hung on hinges. The basement has a 


Brotuers, Architects, 41 Wall street, New York. 
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ARCHITECTURE—STYLES AND CHANGES. 


Ix answer to a correspondent in the January 
number, we gave some remarks on the different 
styles of architectural ornaments, and promised to 
continue the subject of architecture in the present 
number. In fulfilling our promise we can not per- 
haps do better than to quote another chapter from 
Repton's Landseape Gardening and Architecture. 
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cinn, or classical style; and, lastly, Indian archi 


In this oountry we have very few purely Gothic, 
or even Grecian buildings. A glance at the above 
engraving. will show that they are scarcely suited 
to human habitations, much Ae for private resi- 
dences, Still, all buildings of architectural preten- 
sions partake samewhat of the character of one or 
the other, and it is well that the leading features of 
each should be understood. 


“Tne Gormto Styrn —The Castle Character requires 
massive walls, with very small windows, if any are 
allowed to appear externally. The correct imitation 
of this, in modern times, must produce the effect of a 
prison. 

“The Abbey Character requires Jefty and large aper- 
tures, almidst equally inapplicable fo a house, although, 
in some few rooms, the excess of light may be subdued 
by colored, ost in the Abbey Character it is 
only the ehapel, the edllegiate churgh, the Rall, and the 
library, which furnish models for qpalace; all the sub- 
ordinate parts were the mean halsfation of monks, or 
etudents,aBullt oh sa@small a scale,’and with such low 
evilings, That they cai not be*imitated in a modern 
palace, hout such mixture and modification as tend 
to destrogthe @yigiual character; therefore it is neces- 
sary now {as it}was fotmerly) to adopt the mized style 
of Queen Blizaheth’s Gothic, for modern palaces, if they 
must be MM any'style of What is called Gothic. 

“Until the reign of Queen Eumzapetu, the large 
buildings if Fagland hadveither béen castles for secu- 
rity, or e@lleges and religious retr@pts. Many of these 
had beem converted into palaces; or altered to adapt 
them to royal residerices, by such changes in their orig- 
inal forms, as, at length, introduced that. mixed charac- 
ter called Queen Hizabeth’s, or House Gothic. 

* Yet, a mixed style is generally imperfect: the 
mind isnot easily reeonciled to the combination of 
forms whieh it has been used to consider distinct, and 
at variduce with each other: it feels an incongruity 
of character, like an anachronism in the confusion of 
dates: it is like uniting, in one objeet, infaney with old 
age, life with death, or things present with things past. 


“Tar Greotan Stytz.—Under this character are 
included all buildings im England, for which models 
have been furni-hed from Greece, from Italy, from 
Syria, ‘and from: other countries, unmixed with the 
Gothic style} fur in all these couiitries some intermix- 
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SS 
ture of style and dates, in what is called the Grecian 
character, may be discovered: and we are apt to cop. 
sider, a: good specimens, those buildings in which the 
greatest simplicity prevails, or, in other words those 
that are most free from mixture, Simplicity is not leas 
necessary in the Gothic than in the Grecian style: yet 
it creates great difficulty in its application to both, jf 
no mixture of dates is.to be allowed in the respeetiyg 
styles of each. Thus, the English antiquary will dig 

cover, and perhaps be offended 
the mixture of Saxon, Norman, 
and the several dates of subsequent 
buildings called Gothic; but the 
~~ man of taste will discover beanty 
in the combination of difiereng 
forms in one great pile, or he 
must turn with disgust from ever 
cathedral and abbey in the king. 
dom. In like manner, the traveler 
and connoisseur in Grecian antiq- 
uities, will not only object to more 
than one of the five orders in the 


=a same buildings, but will detect the 


Fiz. 1. Imaginary composition, showing, in the background, the castellated Gothic style 
of architecture; next, the ecelesiastic Gothic; then, the mixed Gothie; next, the Gre- 
tecture. 


intermixture of even the minuteat 
parts in detail; while the man of 
taste will discover beawy and 
grace in combination of forms, for 
which there is not authority in the early, and, there. 
fore, most simple edifices of those countries. It is by 
such combinations only, that the Grecian style can be 
made applicable to the purposes of modern habitation, 

“The best models of pure and simple Grecian arebi- 
tecture, were temples, many without a roof, and all 
without windows or chimneys. Such models might be 
imitated in our churches, or public edifices; but houses 
built from such models would become inconvenient, in 
preportion as this external simplicity ia preserved. 
For this reason, Isico Jones, and our early architects 
in the Grecian style, took their models from buildings 
of later date (chiefly Roman), where the different 
floors are marked by different orders placed one over 
another. 

‘* As the taste for Grecian architecture became more 
correct, and, by the works of Sruanr. and others, the 
more simple original models became better known in 
England, various attempts have been made to adopt it 
in modern houses; but a palace, or even a moderate 
sized residence, can not be entirely surrounded bys 
peristyle, like a Grecian, templé; and,. therefore, the 
portico alone has been generally adopted.* 


“Tur Mopern Styte.— The numerows difficulties in 
reconciling the internal eonvenience of a house to the 
external application of Grecian columng of any order, 
at length banished- columns altogether, @nd introduced 
a new style, which is, strictly, of no character, This 
consists of a plain Building. with rows" ef square win- 
dows at equal distances; and if to thébe be added a 
Greeian cornice, it is called a Grecian building: if, 
instead of thé cornice, certain notches are cut in the 
top of the wall, it is called a Gothic Gui'ding. Thus 
has the rave for simplicity, the dread of mixing dates 
and the diffiealty of adding ornament to utility, alike 
corrupted and exploded both the Grecian and the 
Gothic style im our modern buildings. 

“Without @ bigoted attachment to either, every one 
must confess that there are a thousand beauties and 





“* The difficulty of adapting any order of columns to the win- 
dows of a house, is evident from the portico being sometimes com 
fined to the ground floor only, sometimes extended two, or even 
three. floors, and s@metimes raised on a basement of arches, un 
known, to the Grecian character. A more classic expedientyhas 
beet devised by the ingenious author of the Antiquities of vate 
Magna, in his designs for Harford and Downham colleges ; 
such lofty portion of windows, though allowable in a pablic build 
ing, would be inapplicable to the purposes of a private house. 
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graces in each, which deserve our admiration, althoush | 
they cau not, without violence, be made subservient 
to modern residences, 

“In this inquiry, no mention has at been made of 
the difference of ,climate, and the influence it may be 
supposed to have on the different styles, because grace 
ard beauty of form, in ornament and decorations, may 
be considered, without always annexing ideas of util- 
ity; if they can be blended, it is the perfeetion of art 
in every province; and, in the choice and adaptation 
of new forms to new uses, consists the genius of the 
artist. 

“But there is another consideration of greater 1m- 

rtance; which relates to the material of which the 
Purlding is constructed. 

“The eye will not be pleased with that to which the 
mind can not be reconciled; we must be satisfied that 
the eon-truction is safe, aud that the material is equal 
to its office. The resistance of iron is greater than that 
of sténe; bat if iron eolumns be made to represent 
stone, they will appear too light and weak, On the 
contrary, if stone columns be made te resemble metal, 
théy will appear too heavy and massive. And if either 
of those materials be made to imitate wood, not only 
the relative strength of éach must be considered, but 
also the Principles of Construction, whieh are totally 
different in the Grecian and Gothic styles.* 
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Fig. 3. Sketch exhibiting the progress of Grecian architecture, 
from the columns and beamsformed of the thnks of trees, wi: h 
the bark on, to the Doric order, with fluted’shafts, &c. 


“Or Gotmic Construction. —In éyery arch, whether 
a segment of a cirele, an ellipsis, or in the poifite:! 
arches, called Gothic, there is a great lateral pressure. 
This constitutes the leading prindiple of construction 
in Gothic architecture, Which depends on its abutta!« 
[see fig. 2]. An arch may sometimes abut against « 
rock, as.in bridges; or against a pier of masonry, as in 
castles, &e.; but,-in light Gothie structures, the abut- 
tals consist of buttresses to counteract the lateral pres- 
sure; and where such buttrcszes 
are not sufficiently heavy, addi- 
tional weight is used under the 
various forms of pinnacles, ov 
finials, which have often been 
mistaken for mere ornaments, of 
no use in the construction; avd 
these are sometimes placed at. a 
distance, when they are copnegi- 
ed by what are called flying biit- 
tresses, like those at Heyay the 





Fig. 2. Sketch exhibiting the principles of pressure in Grecian, Gothic, and Indian 


architecture. 


“Qe Gnactan Construction. — According to the law 
of gravitation, all matter at rest keeps its place by its 
own’ weight, and is only to be removed by superior 
force acting in a different direction. A perpendicular 
rock, ora solid upright wall, will preserve the same 
position so long as its substance endures. On this 
prineiple of perpendicular pressure all Grecian arehi- 
lecture is founded. Henee have arisen the relative 
proportions and intereolumniations in the differen: 
orders, from the heavies6 Doric to the most grag¢eful 
Corinthian, the distances being regulated by the 
strength of the parts supportingvand supported. 

“Although it is probable that the first buildings 
were of wood, and that.rude trees suggested the pre- 
portions of the Doric order, yet, the origin ef Grecian 
architecture ‘Was, doubtless, derived from one stone 
laid flat upon another, and the aperture, or void, be- 
tween two upright stones, was covered by a third 

laced across them: thus the width.of the openihg was 
imited by the length of the cross stone; consequently, 
this mode of structure required large blocks of stone, 
when that material was used [see fig. 8]. 


“The dificulty of precuring such large blocks as 
were reqnited for this mde of construction, suggested 
the idea of, producing wide apertures by a different 
expedient ; ‘aud this introduced the arch. 





“® This remark is every day confirmed by the too slender groins 
of Gothic arches, to iinitate stone, in plaster, or cast-fron, and the 





‘too slender columns of Greefan architecture in wuod, painted to 
imitate stone and marble. 


Seventh’s chapel [see fig, 4]. 


“Or Ixpian Consprtcriox, — 
Under the nanie of Indian Ajchi- 
tecture, may be included Hinddstan, Gentoo, Chines, 
or Turkish; which latter is a oniixture of the other 
three. But this construction is ‘distinct from tbe 
Gothie, in having little or no lateral pressure; anil 
from'the Grecian, in having a different mode of apply- 





Fig. 4. Sketch exhibiting the principle of forming pT al 
Gothic arches, as generally adopted in ecclesiastical buildings. 
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ing the perpendicular pressure; for although, at the 
first sight, we might be led to suppuse the arches con- 
structed on a center, like those of Europe, yet, ona 
cloaer examination, they will be found to consist of 
horizontal strata, eupported by what is technically 
called ‘corbelling out,’ or placing the materials in such 
a position that the aperture -may be larger at the bot- 
tom than at the top, by each stratum of stone over- 
hanging the other fos fig. 2]. From the specimens 


discovered in the Indian excavations, there is no doubt 
but the original idea was taken from those subterrane- 
ous caves or grottos, 








Fig. 5. Imaginary sketch, exhibiting the principle of perpendicular 
pressure in the artificial vaults made in the native rock in India, and 


also in the arches of buildings in the Indian style. 


“The people who formed these awful wonders of 
antiquity, instead of erecting buildings on the surface 
of the ground, began their operations by cutting away 
the foundation of a rock, to obtain room below, with- 
out oe the superstructure; and thus, by 
degrees, the Indian architecture seems to have grown 
from the rudest excavations of Troylodite savages, to 
the most beautiful forms discovered in the temples of 
Salsetta, Elora, and Elephantis, 

“When these natural subter- 
raneous vaults were imitated 
above ground, in buildings of 
liter date, the eame construe- 
tion prevailed; and, therefore, 
both in the arches and domes 
of the Indian style, we observe 
the same olnelote of perpendic- 
ular pressure [ee fig. 5]. 


‘“ApPLICATION OF INDIAN 
Axcnrrecturr,—Having already 
shown the difficulty of adapting 
either the Grecian or Gothic 
styles to the character of an 
English residence, this newly 
diseovered style of architecture 
seems to present a new expedi- 
ent for the purpose, in the forms 
made known to this country by 
the accurate designs of Mr. 
Tuomas Dantett, aud other art- 
ists, which have opened new 
sources of grace and beauty. 

“To the materials of wood 
and stone we have lately added 
that of cast-iron, unknown in 
former times, either in Grecian 
or Gothic architecture, and 
which is peculiarly adapted to 
some light parts of the Indian 
style. 


exumples are inserted, 











“In Grecian architecture, the artist js confined to 
five (or, rather, only to three) different orders of gj. 
umns, so restricted in their relative proportions that 
they are seldom used externally, with good effect in 
modern houses, and are generally found too bulky for 
internal use, Indian architecture presents an endleag 
variety of forms and proportions of pillars, from the 
ponderous supports of the cavern, to the light, aj 
shafts which enrich their corridors, or support thei 
verandas, This alone would ju-tify the attempt to 
adapt a style, untried, for the purpose to which other 
styles have been found inapplicable or inadequace, 

“It is difficult for an artist at once to divest 
himself of forms he has long studied. This wij 
account for the confusion of Grecian and Gothig 
in the works of Joun of Padua, Isico Jonns, and 
others, about the same date, which occasioned that 
mixture of style condemned in efter-times for the 
reasons already assigned. The same thing mg 
be observed in the first introduction of Gothic, 
mixed with the Saxon and Norman which pre 
ceeded it: and the same will, doubtlees, happen jn 
many instances, during the introduetory applica 
tion of Indian architecture to English uses, while 
a false taste will both admire and condemn, with. 
out any true standard, the various forms of 
novelty. 

“7 i might hang f venture to suggest an opin. 
ion on the subject, I should recommend the use 
only of such Indian forms, or proportions, as bear 
the least resemblance to those either of the Grecian 
or Gothie style, with which they are liable to be 
compared. If the pillars resemble Grecian col 
umns [compare fig. 6 with fig. 7], or if the aper. 
tures resemble Gothic arches, they will offend, by 
seeming to be incorrect spevimens of well-known 
forms, and create a mixed style, as disgusting to the 
classic observer as the mixture in Queen Elizabeth's 
Gothic. But if, from the best models of Indian struc 
tures, such parts only be selected as ean not be com- 
pared with any known style of English buildings, even 
those whom novelty can not delight, will have little 








Fig. 6. From an endless 





variety of columns used in Hindoo architecture, the above few 
that their relative proportions may be compared or conwasted 
those of the orders to which Grecian architecture is ly contined. 
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Tonic. Corinthian. 





. 7. Specimens of columns of the different orders of Grecian architecture, sav one foot per minute, the 
“even with a view of facilitating the comparison between them and the rupli. hs Bix 


deo buildings. 


cause to regret the introduction of new beauties, 
Without strictly copying either the mosques, or the 
mavsoleums, or the serais, or the hill-forts, or the 
excavations of the east, the most varied and graceful 
forms should be selected, with such combinations, or 
even occasional deviations and improvement, as the 
general character and principles of construction will 
admit; for which purpose the specimens [see figs. 6 
and 7] are submitted for consideration as general 
hints, rather than as finished designs,” 





FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING, 


Corn Meat should never be ground very fine, It 
injures the richness of it. 

Towser cut in the spring and exposed to the weather 
with the bark on, decays much sooner than that cut in 
the fall. 

Ir the small end of posts are placed in the ground 
they will last much longer than if placed with the butt 
ends downwards. 

Wouxps iv Carrie are quickly cured by washing 
several times a day with « mixture of the yolk of eggs 
aud spirits of turpentine, 

SALT is necessary to the health of horses, cattle, and 
theep, and they should be supplied with it at regular 
stated intervals throughout all seasons of the year. 


Potsonous Gas (carbonic acid) in wells may be tem- 
porarily removed by dashing down a few pails of cold 
water. Then they may be cleaned out safely. 

Ar the head of one of the graves in “Old St. Mary’s,” 
Md, there stands a cedar slab, which, as the inserip- 
tion indicates, was placed there in 1717, and is still 
perfeetly sound. 

Ir is said to be a first rate way to treat balky horses, 
by hitching a good steady horse and team behind them. 

ey will soon forget their peculiar propensities and 
be glad for a chance to move the other way. 


Praster (sulphate of lime) when in solution is de- 
composed by carbonate of ammonia—carbonate of lime 
and sulphate of ammonia, which is not volatile, being 
formed. In the dry state, no decomposition takes 
Place. 

, Tar great rule in relation to animals holds perfect in 
its application to vegetables; breed only from the best 
avimals; defects and anperfections have always a tend- 


eney to propagate themaelves, and are always, in a greater 
or less degree, transmitted, 


Dvurasitity or Posts,—In a recent diseus- 
sion, one member said he had used burr-oak 
posts 7 years, and thought they would last 6 
or 7 years longer. ite-oak will last, ac- 
cording to another member, 10 or 12 years; 
locust 20 years or more. Another stated 
that cherry rotted in 8 or 9 years; white-oak 
in 10 or 14 years; black-walnut in 9 or 10 
years; locust 20 years. Much depends, it 
was affirmed, on the character of the soil; 
moist land causing a sooner decay than dry. 


To Tuaw Frozex Pumrs.—Some throw in 
salt, some heat iron rods, &e., but an incom- 
parably better way is to place a small lead 
pipe within the pump, and pour in hot 
water by means of a funnel. The pipe 
should be as long a3 the frozen portion; and 
conducting the boiling water right on the 
ice, remove: it with astonishing rapidity, 
ipe settling as 
Where pumps are liable to freeze, 

it is well to bave a lead pipe always at hand. 

Ferepine Cattte—Cattle standing in cold muddy 
yards, exposed to the weather, consume about twice as 
much as those in sheltered stables kept clean and lit- 
tered, and free from the accumulations of manure. 


To prevent rats from peroenve he cellars, either 
make a good water-lime floor, or else build the wall on 
a close-jointed flagging, laid some inches below the bot- 
tom of the cellar, and projecting three or four inches 
beyond the wall. The rat burrows down next to the 
wall, reaches the flagging, and cannot pass through it, 
never in any case working back to the edge. 

Systems or Rotation, says the Illustrated Annual 
Register, must vary according to the nature of the soil 
in different regions of country, the amount and kind of 
manure at command, the cleanness of the land, the na- 
ture of the market, and the proper distribution of labor, 
One of the best farmers we have known, had his farm 
laid out in equal fields, and adopted the following ro 
tation: 

Ist year— Wheat after clover. 
“ Corn, potatoes and ruta bagas, with all 
the manure made that year. 
Barley. 
4th “ Wheat, seeded with clover. 
Sth “ Clover pastured. 

A piece of low ground was kept for meadow, and 
was occasionally top-dressed, and rarely broken up and 
re-seeded. A rougher portion of the farm was oceupied 
with summer-fallow, wheat, clover, and grass for pas- 
ture. This farm was a strong fertile soil ;—poorer land 
would need @ longer season in grass, which would 
admit a larger number of live stock, and as a conse- 
quence produce a greater amount of manure. 

The following may be adopted, with variations ac- 
cording to circumstances : 

THREE COURSE SYSTEM. 


1, Corn and roots, well manured. 
2. Wheat. 
8. Clover—one or more years, according to the 
fertility and amount of manure at hand. 
FOUR COURSE SYSTEM. 


1. Corn and roots, with all the manure, 
2. Tarley, or peas, or both. 

8. Wheat. 

4, Clover—one or more years. 

Oats are always a severe crop, and an excellent 
farmer of our acquaintance who adopts the above, 
never permits oats to grow on good wheat land, but 
confines the crop to the more moist portions of his farm, 
adapted only to this and to meadow and pasture. 
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Horticultural Department. 
ee THE ORCHARD. 


Tur Grovyp for an orchard should be a good dry 
soil, well draned, aid thoroughly and deeply cultiva- 
ted. Every farmer who knows how to prepare his 
grgand for a good crop of corn or wheat, will need 
no directions on this point. Thirty feet each way is 
us near as apples should be planted. In most cases, 
we should prefer five feet more each way. When the 
ground has been well prepared, planting is a simple 
inatter. 
after examining the roots, and cutting off all that are 
braised or damaged in any way, fill up the hole with 
tine good earth so as to leave the tree only an inch 
or so deeper in the ground than it was when growing 
in the nursery. ‘The collar, or part where the trunk 
and roots unite, should be only slightly covered with 
earth, After the hole you have made is sufficiently 
filled with fine earth, place the tree in it, spread the 
roots in their natural position, fill in the earth a 
little at a time, and pack it in carefully between the 
roots. If, after the hole is nearly filled, some water 
is thrown in, it will aid in settling the earth firmly 
around the roots. 

Even when a tree has been removed from the nur- 
sery with great care, a large portion of the finer roots 
are unavoidably destroyed in the removal; consequent- 
ly there are not sufficient roots to sustain the top, and 
unless the branches are pruned so as to make up for 
the loss of roots and thus keep up a balance between 
the branches and the roots, the tree will languish, 
and perhaps die. It will therefore be of the greatest 
advantage to prune pretty closely after planting. 

After your orchard is planted, cover the earth 
around the trees, two feet or more each way, with 
coarse manure, chip manure, or any convenient mate- 
rial that will keep the earth cool and moist, and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. 

These directions are so simple that many will be 
disposed to think their publication quite unnecessary. 
When it is remembered, however, that not one half 














Dig a pretty large hole for each tree, and | 


[=== 
should plant; and many we know have made a Inis. 
take in planting kinds unsuited to their situation and 
circumstances, 

Summer Apples ripen at the farmers’ busy season: 
and they soon decay. If you live near a town 
or large village, where you can carry your truit tg 
market conveniently, and be always sure of obtainj 
a sale for it, it might be well to raise summer apples 
for market; but if you are not so situated ~jf 
live far from a good market —you hod better gn] 
raise summer apples enough to supply the wants of 
your family, and those neighbors who are too improy. 
ident to raise their own. The Red Astracan, Yellow 
Harvest, &c., are good summer varieties. 

Fall Apples keep longer than Summer Apples, and 
consequently are better for the farmer to raise in thig 
respect. Most of the fall apples will keep throngh 
October. The Fall Pippin, St. Lawrence, Autum, 
Strawberry, Porter, aud Hawley, are good fall sorta 
| Winter Apples, however, are the kinds that the 
| farmer should raise for a crop—the long: keepii 
|sorts.. These should be picked carefully by hand, 
and before barreling should be carefully assorted 
When cared for in,this way, they can be kept until 
the state of the market or other things may make it 
prudent for the farmer to sell. Baldwin, R. 7. 
Greening, Spitzenburgh, Northern Spy, Rozbury 
Russet are good, long-keeping winter sorts, 

Farmers too often make a mistake in raising fruit 
they are compelled to sell in a few days afier gather. 
ing, no matter what may be the state of the market 

Som anp TreatMent.—Different kinds of fruit rm. 
quire somewhat different soils, as well as different 
treatment. 

The Cherry should not be very highly manured, 
especially the Heart and Bigarrean classes, as high 
manuring causes a growth so rapid as to endanger 
bursting of the bark upon the body and main 
branches, and also increases the danger of winter. 
killing. 

The Peach, also, although good for nothing ina 
turf, or if deprived of good cultivation and frequent 
stirring of the soil, is not benefited by any excess of 
barn-yard manure. A siniple crop of wheat, oats, or 
other sown crop, will almost ruin a Peach orchard; 
while potatoes, beans, roots, and even corn will not 
injure the trees, especially if not planted too close to 
them, and accompanied with light manure. 

Dwarf Pears, on the contrary, being worked 
npon Quince stocks, require high cultivation and 
liberal manuring. The Quince roots being fibrous, 
and not disposed to go deep or far for nourishment, 
must have a liberal supply near by, to enable them 
to meet the great demand which the Pear in its 
productive state makes upon the roots. Soils withs 
considerable proportion of clay, if well cultivated, are 
consequently well adapted for these trees, 








of «the trees taken from nurseries ever live to bear | 
f:nit because these simple rules are not heeded, their 
importance will be at once apparent. Within the | 
last two months, we have seen hundreds and thousands | 
of trees dead and dying fiom carelessness in planting. | 
We have seen a whole orchard of young trees planted | 
three feet deep; and, with a miserable attempt at 
economy. we have seen orchards planted in swamps, | 
because the ground would not grow anything else. 


AppLes ror THE Orcrann.— We have frequently, | 
of late, been asked what kinds of apples the farmer | 


The Plum, also, seems to prefer a stiff soil, and 
will bear liberal manuring. 

The Pear upon its own roots, that is, when worked 
upon Pear stock, is quite easily suited as to soil and 
manure; but if highly manured, its rampant, succulent 
growth makes it an easy prey to the fire-blight if 
attacked. Deep and thorough stirring of the soil is 
generally sufficient for them, without much manure, 
but in poor soils manure will be necessary. 

The Apple is perhaps the most tractable of all the 
fruits; growing upon all soils, and straggling —_ 
under great difficulties; but it will show care 
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mavuring as soon as any, and should be liberally 
manured when the soil is not already rich. 

Grape Vines also delight in being well manured, 
and will not give the best satisfaction without a dry 
bottom, and abundance of rich soil. 

Where the circumstances permit one to choose 
among yarious soils, we should prefer to plant 

Pears upon the most clayey portions. 

Dwarf Pears on Quince stocks upon clay; and if 
any trees are to go in cool and damp situations, plant 
the Dwarf Pears. 

Cherries, ovly upon dry, warm situations, sandy, 
gravelly, stony or loamy. 

Peaches do best on sandy loam, gravelly or stony 
land, and even upou guite poor sand, 

Plums do best on clayey loam. 

Quinces do best on rich clayey loam. 

Grapes, and all the berries and small fruit, do best 
on a strong loam, dry and rich, 

Pruxinc.—Although this operation can be per- 
formed at any time during winter, yet we consider the 
beginning of March the most favorable season, par- 
ticularly for peaches and apricots. All gardening 
should be done with neatness, but above all things, 
let your pruning be neatly performed. We have seen 
trees “pruned” that looked as though cattle had 
been “browsing” among them. When you wish to 
remove a shoot, do so by means of a clean sloping 
cut, at the back of a bud. As soon as the bud 
pushes, this wound is readily healed. To do this 
well, however, the operator must have a keen knife. 
“Those things,” says Tuompson, of the London Hor- 
ticultaral Society, “which some men call pruning 
knives, blunt and notched, a sort of cross between a 
file and a handsaw, used for grubbing up weeds, draw- 
ing nails and trimming roots, are never seen in the 
hands of a man who understands his business or at- 
tends to it. Toa gardener, his pruning knife is as 
much an object of solicitude as his razor. Indeed, of 
the two, he would rather hack his chin than his plants.” 

If trees are properly pruned from the beginning, a 
pruning knife will perform all the necessary thinning 
ont, &c., annually, and the butchering system so much 
practiced, of cutting off large limbs, will be avoided, 
and the trees will not only present a more pleasing 
appearance, but will produce a finer crop of fruit. 

Grape Vines that have not already been pruned, 
should be attended to first; and nothing will repay a 
jadicious pruning better. The crop will be larger, 
and the flavor of the grape much improved. Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries should be pruned rather close, 
in order to get perfect fruit. Deciduous ornamental 
trees, shrubs and roses should now be pruned. Orna- 
mental trees only require the decaying and irregular 
branches to be cut away. With few exceptions, de- 
eiduous shrabs and roses require annual pruning. 

Mice.—In some parts of the country, mice are 
very troublesome in winter—eatiag the bark of the 
tree near the ground, and thus killing it. A gentle- 
man in Stratford, Canada West, where the mice are 
very troublesome, informs us, that’ he lost many 
trees by these animals, until he made an effort to save 
them, by painting the trunks from the ground a few 
inches up with a composition of tar and tallow—two 
parts tallow and one part tar. This he puts on the 
trees just as winter seis in, and since pursuing this 
course he has not lost a tree from this cause. | If the 
grass is kept from around the trees, mice are seldom 











troublesome. 


THE OSAGE ORANGE. 





As a hedge plant in this country, the Maclura, 
(Maclura Aurantiaca,) or, as it is more commonly 
called, the Osage Orange, is constantly becoming a 
more general favorite. ‘There are many other native 
plants, no doubt, which in particular localities, and 
with proper treatment, may be grown into equally as 
good a hedge as the one now under consideration; 
but for the various soils and climates of the United 
States, the Osage Orange has proved itself eminently 
superior to any other ove plant which has ever been 
tried for the purpose. It appears to thrive equally 
well in the Eastern, Southern, Middle and Western 
States; in the southern part of Canada West, it has 
also been found to succeed. In the more northern 
portions of the Eastern and Western States and Ca- 
nada, it cannot withstand the severity of the winters, 
but as a general rule, wherever the Peach may be 
grown the Osage Orange will be found to be able 
to endure the cold. In this vicinity, the young shoots 
are killed back annually from four to six inches, 
which, however, proves rather beneficial than other- 
wise. To form a good hedge of this, as well as of 
any other plant, it will be necessary to give it con- 
stant attention; no one need flatter himself that by 
merely setting straight rows of plants along his lines, 
that in a few years his premises will be surrounded 
by an impenetrable barrier; but will find, as very 
many already have found to their sorrow and chagrin, 
that they have only been producing a living monu- 
ment of their indolence or ignorance. In growing a 
hedge, everything from the commencement must “be 
done decently and in order,” and in this, as in many 
other operations, “the more haste the less speed.” 

If one is anxious to procure a hedge in the shortest 
time, he can obtain the plants one or two years old 
ready to be set, from parties in different sections of 
the country, who raise them expressly for sale; but 
if he is willing to wait longer, he should procure the 
seed from some seedsman on whom he can rely for 
their good quality, and grow the plants himself. If 
the seeds should be ebtained in the fall or early win- 
ter, they may be mixed with moist sand or loam ina 
box with a few holes in the battom, and placed out 
of doors, exposed to the weather, until ready to plant 
in the spring, only taking care that after they baye 
thawed out in the spring that they do not get dry 
before they are sowed, But if they have remuined 
dry until planting time, they may then be placed in 
a vessel, and water heated to a temperature of about 
100°, or as warm as the hand will bear, poured npon 
them, and allowed to remain in some warm plaee 
about a week, renewing the water every day; at the 
end of this time the water should be poured off, and 
the seeds covered with a cloth kept coustanily mvuist. 
They should not be more than two or three inches in 
thickness in this situation, as, if they are in a large 
body, fermentation will be liable to take pace and 
destroy their vitality. In this condition they may 
remain another week, when, if the seed is goud, they 
will have commenced to sprout, but. if this does not 
occur so soon, water, to supply the loss by evapora- 
tion, must occasionally be added until signs of ger- 
me appear, when they may be immediately 

anted. 

, The seed bed should, be dry, rich, well worked, 
thoroughly pulverized, and freshly dug, at the time of 
planting. Sow the seeds, like peas, in rows, about 
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fifteen inches apart; or, if a large quantity is to be | 
raised, plant double rows about a foot apart to ad- | 
mit the hoe between, and allow three feet between | 
* the double rows for a cultivator. The best time to , 
plant is as early in the season as the ground becomes | 
warm, usually in this locality during the first part of* 
the month of May. As soon as the plants are up a | 
couple of inches, commence working among them, | 
and cultivate them once every two or three weeks or | 
oftener if uecessary during the season. All weeds | 
growing near the plants which the hoe or cultivator 
do not disturb must be pulled out by hand. Fre- 
quent stirring of the soil and keeping it perfectly 
clean are indispensable operations in raising good 
plants. One year old plants, if well grown, will do 
to transplant to the hedge-row, but in most cases it 
will be found beneficial in the end to allow them an- 
other year in the seed bed before removal; the second 
year, the only attention required is clean culture, as 
before. In the tatl, before they are to be transplant- 
2d, the most convenient way to manage them is to 
tig them, tie them into bundles of a hundred or more, 
and heel them in or bury them about two-thirds their 
depth in a slanting position in a dry place, where 
they may remain until they are finally to be dis- 
osed of. 

Where the hedge is to be set, a strip of land six 
or eight feet wide should be plowed up and worked 
the previous season, or planted with some root or 
hoed crop: potatoes, tag and beans are among the 
best. When the buds begin to swell in the spring, 
the land should be deeply plowed and dragged fine, 
and will then be in a proper condition to receive the 
plants. Stakes may now be driven firmly in range 
along the whole line, and a strong cord from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long be stretch 
ed quite tight by the side of them; a stene laid on 
every rod or two of its length will keep it close to 
the ground and prevent its moving while working by 
it. The plants to be prepared for setting should have 
their tops and roots shortened to a uniform length of 
about six or eight inches each; with a common garden 
trowel they may now be set along the line six inches 
apart, and at least an inch deeper than they previ- 
ously stood. The soil should be pressed firmly about 
the roots, which may be most expeditiously done by 
inserting the trowel two or three inches from the 
plant and crowding it towards it. In this manner 
the whole length of hedge may be set. If, in the 
course of a couple of weeks, any plants should be 
found not to start, they should be removed and others 
put in their place. As soon as weeds or grass begin 
to show, run alight plow with one horse on each side 
of the row, turning the furrows towards the row on 
both sides; and as soon as they again appear, plow 
again, turning the furrows in the opposite direction, 
and thus continue to cultivate the land on each side 
until the season shall have so far advanced that the 
weeds and grass no longer start. The plowing should 
be continued each season for at least three years. 
Late in the full of the first year, before the ground 
freezes, a furrow should be turned up against the row 
on each side, to prevent the roots being thrown out 
by the frost. In the spring of the second year, as 
soon as the bads begin to start, all vacancies should 
again be supplied, and the tops of the plants cut 
down within three inches of the ground with pruning 
shears, which are manufactured and sold express! 
for this purpose. Some time in June, before the 





a 
shoots have completed their growth, they showa 
again be cut back to about nine or ten inches iq 
height—which will be all the attention they will». 

wire this year. The next year, as before, early i, 
the spring, cut back again within six inches of the 

revious cutting, leaving the plants now about fifteen 
inches in height; in June again repeat theeoperation, 
cutting six inches above where they were cut in the 
spring. By this time the row of plants has assume) 
somewhat the appearance of a hedge. In its different 
condition it will require a slightly different treatment 
As impenetrability, and especially thickness at the 
base, are the principal objects to be secured, our atte, 
tion hereafter in pruning must be directed particg. 
larly to the acquisition of thisend. A form approach. 
ing the pyramidal is, according to the greatest ex 
rience, the best into which a hedge may be clipped 
The lower part of the hedge should be clipped some 
time during the winter, while the plants are in a dop. 
mant state, and the upper portions left to be pruned 
until that time in the spring when it is making jtg 
most vigorous growth; this treatment will have g 
tendency to dwarf the plants and make them thick 
at the base. Five or six years will suffice to px 
duce a hedge of the Osage Orange, that will in puint 
of utility entirely supply the place of primitive, wy. 
sightly rail and board fences, and will last for a 
with little expense to its owners, besides adding 4 
new and beautiful charm to our country landscape 





WESTERN N, Y. FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





Tue Second Annual Meeting ef the Western New 
York Frait Growers’ Association was held in this 
city, January 8th and 9th. The attendance was 
large, and the show of winter fruits the best we have 
ever seen in this country. 

The following questions were proposed for di» 
cussion: 


Ist. Can the cultivation of fruits for market on an 
extensive scale, be recommended to the farmers of 
Western New York? 

2d. If so, what kind or class of fruits, as Apples 
Pears, Peaches, &c., are likely to be most advantage 
ous or remunerative, under all the circumstances! 

3d. How extensively is it safe to embark in the 
cultivation of Winter Pears? , 

4th. Is it advisable to plant Pears on Quince for 
extensive market orchards? 


P. Barry opened the discussion. 


The question “Can the cultivation of fruits for mar 
ket on an extensive scale be recommended tothe far- 
mers and land-owners of Western New York?” he 
would answer in the affirmative, without the slightest 
hesitation. The circumstances of Western New York 
are now very different from those of a few years ago. 
Railroads now place us within a few hours of New 
York city. They also put the Western States in easy 
communication with Eastern markets.’ Hence wheat 
growers are turning their attention to the cheap lands 
of the West, justly considering it poor policy to com- 
pete in grain growing on land worth $100 per acre, 
with as good soil costing but $2 or $3. The farmer 
should try some other crop—one which his advantages 
of: locality, soil and climate, will render remunerative. 
This Association would recommend the cultivation of 
Fruits, and why? Because the position, soil and ¢li- 


Y | mate of Western New York is all right. There iso 


better place in the world. The soil is proverbially fine, 
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especially suitable for the raising of fruits, It is 
neg om o quadion as to its adaptedness, as fruit 
owing has been earried on for years on an extensive 
scale, and with the most profitable results All the 
fruits succeed here remarkably well. Only one such 
cold season as last year has occurred in fifteen years, 
and its like may never be known again. 

Look at the geographical features of our country. 
West of us lies Lake Erie, stretching 260 miles further 
west, and north of us is Ontario, with an area of over six 
thousand miles. These great bodies of water, not be- 
ing so quickly penetrated by the cold as the earth, 

ive us @ More even temperature, and a more gradual 
change from warm to cold, and from cold to warm. 
And then look at our central lakes right in our midst, 
which never freeze over. Think of what an influence 
these bodies of water exercise on the climate of our 
country. Can we be better situated than we are in 
regard toa market? Here we have the New York 
Central and New York and Erie roads running through 
our midst, and no matter where a man is located, - 
ean reach New York with ita more than half a million 
consumers, Philadelphia, Boston, and other Jarge cities, 
inaday. From all these reasons, he would repeat, he 
had no hesitation whatever in saying that the farmers 
of Western New York ought to turn their attention 
to fruit growing on an extensive scale. He would say 
to her farmers, curtail the amount of your lands under 
cultivation, and pay more attention to your fruit trees, 
for you will find it more profitable to work less ground 
and make the best use of it, than to monopolize a great 
extent of farm land with a less paying crop. 

H. C. Saurra, of Rochester, said farmers in Western 
New York had got only about five or six shillings 
(75 cents) per barrel for their apples this year, and he 
would ask whether the same ground planted with po- 
tatoes would not be more profitable. 

P. Barney hoped some other speaker would reply to 
this question. Farmers take no pains to sell their 
fruits. If they would make arrangements before hand, 
and pick them in proper season, they would have no 
difficulty in obtaining a remunerative price for them. 

Dr. E. W. Sytvester, of Lyons, Wayne Co., said 
if people do not cultivate and take care uf their orch- 
rd they cannot expect good fruit from them, or fruit 
that will bring a good price, He had picked from one 
of his Spitzenburgh trees this year, five barrels, He 
had forty trees to the acre, giving two hundred barrels 
of apples, which can be sold at one dollar a barrel and 
barrels found. His man picked from eight to ten bar- 
tels per day, and put them up, and he calculated the 
profits of one acre at $175. This is above the true 
estimate, as a general thing, but orchards may be 
brought to this point by good cultivation. He knew 
orchards, the owners of which, year before last, re- 
ceived eight and nine shillings per barrel, and made 
$100 to the acre, without any extra cultivation, The 
owner of a farm of 183 acres, on which there was an 
orchard of about five acres, said year before last, he 
had received $510 for his apples. The last year he got 
about four hundred barrels, Dat had not yet sold them. 
Here is an orchard of five aches averaging $100 to the 
acre, and he (Dr, S.) doubted whether he received more 
than $1,000 from the balanee of his farm. 

8. H. Ainswortn, of West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., 
said one of his neighbors had three acres of orchard 
that he had taken some little pains with in the last 
few years, from which last year he sold the fruit for 
$525. He thinks that another year he will receive 
from $700 to $1,000 from that orchard, which consists 
mainly of Northern Spys and Roxbury Russets, Last 
year was the seventh since they were grafted. Another 
of his neighbors sold his apples year before last, for 
$125, from one acre of ground. The year before, he 








received $112, and the last year $75. The apples were 
sold in home markets. All the orchards in his section 
could be made to yield in like manner, as the ground 
on which these stand is no better than the average. 

Arca. Stons, of Hinmanyille, Oswego Co., said in 
his section of the country they had had no market for 
fruits, and no apples worth marketing, until within a 
few years. Now they had a better market, and that 
encourages the growing of better fruits. ‘The Roxbury 
Russet is their best winter apple, but a bushel will 
bring more in the spring than a barrel inthe fall, The 
Baldwin he should think was best adapted to their soil 
and climute. He knew one tree that two years ago 
produced twenty-eight bushels, which sold for about 
$40. Last year there was in the neighborhood of 
$150,000 brought into the county for fruit sent out. 
Their Agricultural Committees estimated one acre of 
orchard as equal in value to twelve in other crops, but 
he thought the figures Jarge enough at five to one. 

L. C. Saitn, of Livonia, Livingston Co., said if there 
were two sides to this question, we had heard but 
one as yet. If it was a fact that we of the portion of 
country that raises the famous Genesee wheat have 
come toa point that we must give up that business 
and turn our attention to the raising of fruit, he 
wanted to know it, and to hear it fully established. 

L. B, Laneworrtny, of Greece, thought apples would 
pay at five shillings per barrel in a decently cultivated 
orchard, but much larger profits can be made. A gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance had sent some twenty 
thousand bushels of apples to England in a year, and 
at a very great profit. He (Mr. L.) had sent the New- 
town Pippin to the West Indies and made well of it, 
and therefore he thought we may decide that apples 
can be transported. He had known the Virgalieu pear 
to sell in New York at $18 per barrel. If properly 
cultivated, there is no fruit as fair and as sound as that 
of Western New York, and it will ever command a read 
sale, and take the preference in any market in the welll. 

H. E. Hooker, of Brighton, had been asked in one 
of the questions, whether it is advisable to plant Pears 
on Quince stecks, He supposed there were none there 
who had had sufficient experience on this point to be 
able to judge, still he thought we might arrive at 
something like a conclusion when we throw all the 
little experience we have had together, and compare 
results and consider causes. He was in favor of plenty 
of room and light among trees, By planting 680 pear 
trees on an acre, the hardy sorts will produce in the 
neighborhood of a bushel, more or less, These 680 
bushels, at the price fine pears command in the autuma, 
$4 a bushel, give us $2,720 from one acre of ground! 
Half that number of trees, and at $2 a bushel, give us 
$680. Dwarf pears, such as White Doyenne, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Bartlett, and 
a few other select varieties, may be made to produce 
this when five years old. In reference to the prices 
here mentioned as not likely to be realized for winter 

ars: 340 bushels Easter Buerre, at 150 pears to the 

ushel— which is few enough, and they have to be 
large ones with which 150 will fill a bushel— makes 
51,000 pears to the acre. These sold at ten cents each 
—and in New York they sell fora shilling and eighteen 
pence —gives us $5,100 for a single acre! 

S. H. Arnsworru said that the profit ot wheat in this 
section is abcut ten doliars per acre. Those who have 
been raising apples in seal orchards will average at 
least fifty dollars a year above all expenses. Of pear 
orchards we have but very few in our county. One is 
that of Mr. Chapin, of Canandaigua, which had been 
set nine years. Six years after Seine set out, he sent 
geome fruit to New York, and obtained $8 a barrel for 
it. The next year he had thirty barrels of fine pears 
from his three acres, For those be obtained $16 a 
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barrel, making $450. The year before last he had fifty He found that the quince stock injures the flavor, afd 


barrels, which he sdld in New York for from $18 to | renders the tree more liable to blight. 
$20 a barrel —making nearly a thousand dellars. This! Joun M. Marrison, of Tompkins Co., related his» 
last year his crop was partly a failure, which he thinks | cess with the King apple, of which he had sold wich, 
was owing to planiiag corn in his orchard, and close | 100 bushels for #2.50 os barrel. This season he had 
up to the trees. When his pears were nearly grown! ten trees from which he picked 105 bushels! Three 
they dropped off without ripening, and he lost nearly | trees which had been seven years grafied Produced 
ail. It was a pretty good crop of corn, but worth lit-| in that time 51 bushels. Its great size was the ouly 
tle in comparison to the pears he would have had. | objection fruit dealers had to this apple. He thonglt 
A Virgulieu tree from 60 to 70 years of age stands | pears would thrive better on pear than on quince 
on the old Judge Howell farm near Onondaga. That | stocks. 
tree for 40 years in succession has borne every year, H. E. Hooxer was sorry to see the comparatire 
and for the last 20 years has averaged not less than | merits of the pear and quince stock left in just the 
three bushels a season, which sold for $3 a bushel. A| shape it now stood. He never had seen on pear stocky 
gentleman of Onondaga county sold from three trees | specimens of pears exhibit so high a degree of finenay 
$137 worth of pears Another gentleman in Onondaga | as those on quince. 
has three Virgalieu trees. He has sold their product} H. C. Wnire, of Buffalo, thought the cultivation o 
for $60 a year for several years back, and has been of-| apples should be mainly recommended by this Society 
fered $50 for the fruit on the trees before picking. | The | as they require less skill and attention than any other 
soil is loose, with a heavy elay subsoil. They are all | fruit. Farmers generally could not cultivate pears 
pear stocks, Thesg trees have had no extra attention. | with profit, with their present knowledge and habit, 





Those trees of Judge Howel®s have had searcely any 
attention for a number of years. If these estimates 
hold good in other eases —and he knew no reason why 
they should not, in any good soil—then the cultiva- 
tion of pears will pay the farmers of Western New 
York, thirty times as much as the raising of wheat. 

P. Barry said, in opening the diseussion, he had over- 
looked a matter of considerable importance. That is, 
we are here in the northern limits of the fine fruit 
growing region, and the consequence is, that our win- 
ter fruits are preserved better than in any other sec- 
tion. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, their 
winter fruits beecme fall fruits, and will not keep in 
winter equal to those grown in colder sections. Now, 
we have here on the table winter pears that you can 
not find anywhere else in near so great perfection. 
This is one thing which should be borne in mind by 
our fruit growers, Some say that these warm climates 
will always have the advantage of us in competition, 
but in this respect they have no chance whatever. 

In regard to the distance apartitrees should be plant- 
ed, L. Burtis, of Rochester, said that he did not agree 
with those gentlemen who consider twenty-five feet 
too nizh for apple trees. He had traveled through 
every county in the State, and through a large portion 
ot several other fruit growing States, and where he 
had seen trees growing close together, he had always 
found them loaded with fruit, while he had also found 
many orchards with trees thirty to fifty feet apart, with 
little or no fruit. He concluded therefore, that by setting 
trees close they protect each. other from the wind and 
storms, and are consequently in a better condition for 
bearing and sustaining a heavy crop. He would plant 
trees twenty feet apart. They would then fully pro- 
teet each other, and can be cultivated as well as if 
further apart. 

L. B. Lanewortny believed the theory was true that 
the roots spread as far as the branches do, and there- 
fore his opinion was that we plant our trees too nigh 
together. Thirty-three feet is the general rule, but he 
had always held that forty feet is better than a less 
distance; then you can have erops of some kind with- 
out injuring the trees. Apples are like all other erops, 
if they are crowded too much they must bé reduced, 
either in size or quantity. 

L, Cosy, of Nunda, had been cultivating pears for 
about thirty years, and had been able to make stand- 
ards bear a8 soon as those onquinee. By transplanting 
them three times, and each time clipping the roots, we 
cause the usually few and long roots to branch ‘ont, 
thus hastening their bearing. He had a Seckel tree 
four or five feet high that bore 68 perfect pears the 
first year after setting: It bore some the first year. 





He thought more attention shou be given to the fy 
bella grape, which he was certain would be made m 
munerative—if it would not pay in the market jt 
would on the table. He hoped the cultivation of fruits 
would be impressed on the attention of the farmers of 
this section. Farmers should not expect winter apples 
to bear a remunerative price if sold in September; bat 
if kept until a proper season they would be profitable, 


The following list of fruits were recommended {or 
general cultivation in Western New York: 

Serectep Prars.—Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Virgalieu, (or White Doyenne,) Lawrence, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Glout Morceau, Easter Buerre, Sheldon, ani 
Flemish Beauty. 

Arr.es.—AKing, (it was proposed to add of Tompkins 
County, a3 several spurious’ varieties were in éultive 
tion, some of which were deseribed by members pre 
ent as much inferior to the Tompkins Co. King. a vari- 
ety stated to have come originally from New Jetsey 
but never distributed till grafted, where it now pr 
vails;) Rhode Island Greening, Northern Spy, Baldwin, 
Gravensteix, and Fall Pippin. 





Frorr mw Itiwor.—The Prairie Farmer states 
that around Chicago the thermometer ranged from 
24° to 32° below zero, and says: 

“We have just examined our peach trees, and find 
the fruit buds dead; but this is not the worst of it— 
the new wood is dead; and it is to be feared that most 
of the old trees are so badly frostbitten, that taxy will 
die out, body and branch, * * * Nothing ean 
now be done, though we advise cutting back, very 
verely, before the sap starts in February aud Mareh.” 

Last year, throughout Western New York, the 
thermometer fell from 20° to 26° below zero. All 
the peach buds were killed, and it was feared that all 
the young wood and most of the old trees were killed 
also. On this supposition, thousands of peach trees 
were cut back so severely that nothing but the trunk 
and a few of the large branches were left, These 
trees made a vigorous. growth the next summer, and 
will doubtless bear fruit in a year ortwo, Thosepot 
cut, however, did equally well—making. the finest 
growth we ever saw before—and will brobably bear 
a good crop next year. We say, then, do not be too 
hasty in “cutting back very severely;” wait till the 
sap starts, and you will then be able to see what you 
are about. 

We shall be glad of the experience of our readets 
on this subject. 
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Wadies’ Department, 
us FAIRIES. FROLIGS 


BY E. W. B. CANNiNG, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 











CHAPTER FIRST. 


Mustne@ alone the other day, 

And giving fancy transient play, 

I dropped into that phase of life 

The poet speaks of in his dreams— 

When truth that és, and truth that. seems, 
Blend .in fantastic strife.” 

While thus entranced, appeared to me, 

As real as a thing could be, 

The curious fautasies that follow, 

Which, although due not to Apollo, 

Gave me some grains of truth to swallow ; 

For truth sometimes, as it would seem, 

Is taught us even in a dream. 


Methought I saw an ancient codger, 
Whom I, for short, appellate “ Roger ;” 
(It might have been ‘Tom Hargigoon, 
Or other name of longitude.) 

Said Roger was a hard-faced man, 
And o’er his brazen features ran 

Some dezen lines or more, which care, 
And avarice, and “ wear and tear,” 

And selfishness had furrowed there. 


Broad acres RoGerR could command 
Of pasture, field, and meadow land, 
Whereon he raised tremendous crops, 
That rivalled even his chimney-tops. 
Potatoes —“ Carters” and “ Meshannocks,” 
Sand-Lakes” and “ Pink-eyes,” “ Rappahanocks,” 
Mercers ” —in bushels bv the seore, . 
When rot to walk his fields forebore ; 
Half-miles of corn, green, stout, and tall ; 
Wheat, rye, and oats and barley —all 
(Pardon my fancy for such yarns) 
Determined seemed to burst his barns. 
To mention not his tons of hay, 
That scented the capacious bay, 
Or rose in mimic mountains where 
He stacked the surplus, rich and rare, 
Omit, too, all those minor things 
Of which no decent poet sings: 
Carrots and cabbage, onions, beans, 
Squashes and pumpkins, beets and greens, 
All of a California size, 
Which made old Roger bless his eyes. 
And then his dairy! What a store 
Of milk-pans. brimmed and running o’er! 
Cheese by the hundred, Jarge and sound, 
Like Facsrare’s stomach, plump and round. 
Such were the good things Rocer had: 
But every good hath eke its bad. 
There were some other things he’d not, 
For his ideas never shot 
Higher than steam of dinner-pot. 
Of the true and the beautiful, 
He, as his ancient milking-stool 
Was ignorant; and much I fear, 
Woe never ¢ost his eye a tear, 
Or his purse six-pence — save his tax, 
And that stuck to his hands like wax. 

To sum the whole, 
(If you were on such trial bent,) 
Just buit a mouse-trap with a cent, 

You'd catch his soul. 


And now "t is time, this story telling, 
Briefiy to'speak of Roger's dwelling. 


pe neres 





* We need offer no apology for publishing in our Lapres’ Dr- 
PARTMENT “The Faries Frolic,” from the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
© the ex-lusion of an article we had prepared for this nun.ber; 
not that this is applicable to the ladies, but no “RogER” can com- 
plain of the room it occupies. 





It was the same (saye greater wear, 

And thumped by later tempests) where 
His sire and g! and-sire life bad tried, 
Toiled, married, moved, grew old, and died: 
Guiltless of paint for fifty years, 

Sad as a Hottentot in tears ; 

With storm-beat boards, whose creak‘and wau 
Asked vainly tor another nail. 

No tree of grateful shade grew nigh, 

To cool the beams of hot July: 

But down they shot, like hissing ball 

Sent into doomed Sebastopol. 

Stumps two or three were there, to show 
Where maples, many years ago, 

Had dared in honest pride to grow. 

Alas! their owner thought them made 
For back-legs rather than for shade : 
They shadowed, too, a carrot-patch, 

So down they went with all dispatch. 

Of fruit-trees, ne’er a one had he, 

Nor for them cared a “ sumarkee :” 

I'm wrong, for in one pastare grew, 

Or rather stood, a sorry few, 

Which for their hold had fought the storm 
A hundred years, and moss and worm. 
They /voked like apple, and his axe 

Had spared them, for they paid a tax 

Of cider (though *t was very small,) 
Whene’er they strained to bear at all. 

Of other kinds, peach, pear, or plum, 
Cherry or quince, had sooner come 

In grounds of Pandemonium. 

His yards to better ends, thought he, 
Could open and devoted be. 

Carts, harrows, plows, and chips and muck, 
And various kinds of farming truck, 

Lay scattered round — the veriest clutter, 
But greatful as his bread and butter. 

Old Rocer’s field-erops were his pride ; 
But give him these, and all beside, 

Except his stock, was balderdash ; 

And as for frnit—such foolish trash 

His boys could steal, he took for granted, 
On moonless nights, and when they wanted. 
Careful,'oa such nocturnal rammage, 

The owner sought not him for damage ; 
And only for such Jegal jogging, 

The boys were called to take a flogging. 


CHAPTER SECOND 


Tuvs endeth part first of my story. 

One day, absorbed in yain self-glory, 

In corn-field, on a pumpkin, sat 

Ol Roerr. Down he put his hat, 

Then plied‘a horn of Holland gin, 

Which he had bonght for medicme; 

And, leaning ’gainst a tree that grew 

Where it could never damage do, 

Composed himself his crops to see, 

And fell into a reverie. 

And now the strangest thing of all 

‘Transpired, to which I beg to call 
Your strict attention ; 

Fearing that, in this latter day, 

When spirits so fantastic play, 

You'll think that what my muse may say 
Is pure invention. 

Was I mistaken that I beard 

A signal-whistle ?— when appeared 

An army of the quaintest things 

That e’er employed or legs or wings. 
So odd they seemed, 

That sure I am no mortal e’er 

Saw beings so grotesque and queer, 
Save when he dreamed. 

The nearest picture of their looks 

You ’Il find’in ancient story- books — 

Of elf and ogre, sprite and fairy, 


Some winged, some clawed, some smooth; some 
Grimacing, frolicking, {hairy ; 


Dancing, and rollicking, 
Kicking and leaping, 
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And hopping and creeping ; 
Some turning somersets 
Over tall violets ; 
Some little joses 
Each other's noses 
Pulling, and hiding behind the bright roses. - 
Brimful of fun 
And mischief, they ran 
And scamper like mice, old GriMALKIN to shun. 
Well, such a host as this beset 
Old Roger, and he ’ll ne’er forget 
The awful way they treated him 
Till feathers sink and lead can swim. 
All seemed with earnest zeal to be 
The champious of some favorite tree, 
Which he, with hatred unalloyed, 
Had always warred on and destroyed. 
Each little imp possessed, I ween, 
His own peculiar magazine: 
Capacious pockets, hugely stored 
With various fruits —a motley hoard, 
Which he, with hearty aim inspired, 
Right plump at Roger’s target fired. 
Here flew a peach and there a plum, 
While fore-and-aft the cherries come. 
Alarmed, he squirmed on every tack, 
And caught on every side a whack ; 
Hard apples bounded from his pate, 
And thumped his ribs at shocking rate. 
The little torments mocked his fears, 
Plugged at his eyes, his nose, his ears, 
His mouth, his cheeks, his sides, his breast, 
Without a single moment’s rest. 
Now, with a mad, spasmodic grasp, 
Old Roger sought a foe to clasp, 
Clutching around him far and near; 
But, with inimitable leer, 
Of his intention well aware, 
They left his fist fast-closed in air ; 
Then, full of glee, like hail and rain, 
They poured their missles in again. 
Perhaps a listener might have heard 
The pigmy-torturers fling a word 
Amid their sport, like this, to wit: 
* Please tell me how those apples fit! 
Take that, and that! 
And learn, old rat! 
Your war on our domain to quit. 
At him, my braves! 
Till peace he craves — 
No sin his villain blood to spill! 
We ‘ll pommel him 
Till stars are dim ; 
He ’s worse than the Nebraska-Bill.” 
No lack was there of hearts and hands 
To execute these said commands. 
Battered and bruised and blind and numb, 
Old Roger thought his hour had come. 
With conscience, then, fast growing tender, 
An unconditional surrender 
He deems it best to make, notil 
He time may have to write his will. 
So, with an accent far from bold, 
He calls: “ Peccavi!” “ Quarter!” “Bold!” 
“Cease!” quoth the leader of the host: 
Each Lilliputian at his post 
Repaired at once, from arms and cries, 
But still looked daggers through his eyes. 
Then came a parley, and a truce, 
The terms of which I beg excuse 
For not repeating, as they ‘re long, 
Inapt for weaving into song. 
Their purport may be gathered well 
From the brief sequel I shall tell; 
And f'll for Roger's credit say, 
He kept them to his dying-day. 


Lona years elapsed, and Rocer’s home 
Had quite a different place become: 
Fiue rows of thrifty, shady trees 

Lifted their verdure to the breeze ; 

The plum, the apple, and the peach 
And pear were all within his reach ; 


While, nailed to every garden wall, 
is grapes were neither few nor small. 
In fact, his nursery was famed 
The country o’er, for mode] named. 
Still greater crops increased his joys; 
He grew in wealth, and then his boys 
Went forth no more o’ nights to sin — 
Their “ mother knew that they were in.” 
His neighbors dropped the name “ old codger;* 
was now respectful “ Mr. Rogrr.” 
His dwelling, too, kept pace with all: 
The shingles new, and painted wall ; | 
His fences straight, upright, and stout ; 
His door-yurds neat and clear throughout, 
In fine, whoe’er might Roger scan, 
Found him a wholly-altered man. j 
The little sprites who nightly came } 
To frolic on some 7 game, 
Declared he 'd met their expectation, 
Needing no further visitation. 


And now, my friends, the moral hear; j 
Then you and I are this time clear. | 


MORAL. } 
Not crops, alone, gigantic, can 
Of a curmudgeon make a man: 


And wondrous 't is, how raising fruit 
Can civilize the human brute. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


VEGETABLES SHOULD BE COOKED IN Satt Warm, 
—It is well known that after potatoes are boiled 
and the water poured from them, if they are wel 
shaken up, with the addition of a little salt, ther 
flavor is much improved. Why, we know not. Pm 
fesscr Bortucer, a German chemist, speaking in 
reference to boiling vegetables in water to whichs 
little salt is added, says : 

“If one portion of vegetables be boiled in pure 
(distilled or rain) water, and another in water to which 
a little salt has been added, a decided difference is per- 
ceptible in the taste and odor, and especially in the 
tenderness of the two portions, Vegetables beiled in 
pure water are vastly inferior in flavor. This inferior. 
ity may go so far in case of onions, that they are ab 
most entirely destitute of odor or taste, though when 
cooked in salted water, they possess, in addition tothe 
pleasant salt taste, a peculiar sweetness and a st 
aroma, They also contain more soluble matter than 
when cooked in pure water. Water which contains 
1-420th of its weight of common salt is far better for 
cooking vegetabies than pure water, because the alt 
hinders the solution and evaporation of the soluble 
and flavoring principles of the vegetables, This ex 
plains the advantage of the general use of salt io 
cooking, and the impossibility of correcting, by subse 
quent additions of salt, the want of flavor in vegete 
bles that have been boiled without it.” 


Savsace Meat is best preserved in new cotton 
bags a foot long and two or three inches in diameter, 
which after filling are dipped in and coated with 
melted lard. When used, the bag is sliced off with 
the meat, as it is much easier to make new ones than 
to preserve the old. 








Cuorxtye.— In churning butter, if small ules of 
butter appear which do not “gather,” throw ins 
lump of butter, and it will form a nucleus, and the bub 
ter will “come.” 


Mixce Pre Mear will keep well for several monthy 
boiled, chopped, and packed down in a stone jar or 





ered with molasses, 
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Youth's Drpartwent. 


GARDENING FOR YOUTH. 





ANNUAL PLANTS. ; 
In our last number we explained and illustrated 
the principal parts of a plant; it will be necessary, 
in speaking of plants, that these distinctions be quite 
familiar. Without now referring to the botanical 
divisions of classes and genera, we will here say that 
plants, in reference to the production of their seeds, 
are divided into annuals, biennials, and perennials. 
Annuals are such as are produced from the seed, at- 
tain their full growth, flower, form their seeds, and 
die in one season; as, for example, the pea, bean, 
wheat, oats, &c., &c. Biennials require two years 
from their germination to their full development; 
flowering at the close of the second season, produ- 
cing their seed,,and then decaying. Familiar exam- 
ples of this division are found in the cabbage, beet, 
onion, &c. Perennials are such as flower and con- 
tinue to live year after year; as, for example, the 
forest and fruit trees, the rose, the lilac, the common 
den pink, lilies, crocuses, hyacinths, &c. Among 
plants cultivated for the beauty of their flowers, the 
annuals exceed all others in number, in variety and 
brilliancy of colors, and iu rapidity and ease of pro- 
pagation, and therefore justly deserve the attention 
ef every one who by the culture of flowers attempts 
to adorn that cherished spot called home. ‘T'o enu- 
merate all the varieties of annuals would be a labo- 
rious task, and we shall therefore only mention a few 
of the most beautiful, and give some general direc- 
tions for their cultivation. 
Aster Cutnensis—China Aster.—The China As- 
ter was introduced into Europe by Father D’Incar- 


‘VILLE, @ missionary in China. He carried the seeds 


from China to Paris in 1730, and since then they 
have been disseminated throughout the world. Per- 
haps no flower has been so completely transformed 
Pa improved by careful culture as this. When first 
brought to notice it was a very ordinary affair, hav- 
ing merely two or three rows of petals surrounding 
a large yellow disk; now, one who never saw it ex- 
cept in its natural state, would scarcely recognize the 
beautiful offspring of so ugly a parentage. Perfect 
flowers are, however, by no means common; on the 
contrary, only the poorer sorts are generally known. 
Among the many hundreds we saw on exhibition at 
the various horticultural shows in different parts of 
the country during the last season, there was not one 
really good specimen, and but very few that were 
even tolerable. In a good flower the petals should 
be thick and smooth at the edges; the flower should 
be double to the center, round and even in outline, 
and regular in the disposition of the petals; the color 
for a self should be decided, and for a variegated 
flower each color should be distinct, without inter- 
mixing. The plants are easily propagated by sow- 
ing the seed on a gentle hot- or a warm leotes 
as early in the season as practicable; when they are 
two or three inches high they should be transplanted 
singly into a rich, dry soil, a foot apart. 

ALSAMINA— The Balsam.—This plant is a native 
of the Kast Indies, China, and Japan, and was car- 
tied to Europe in the sixteenth century. It is no 


mon name of Lady Slipper. When well grown the 
densely crowded column of large double flowers is a 
remarkably beautiful sight, but fine cimens are 
very rarely seen. It has mang distinct shades of color 
besides producing variegated blossoms of every con- 
ceivable sort. ‘Ihe principal single colors are white, 
red, purple, scarlet, and rose. The flowers, when per- 
fect, are so large and double as closely to resemble a 
medium size, well formed rose. Its propagation and 
treatment may be the same as for the Aster, only be- 
ing particularly careful that the soil into which it is 
transplanted is quite rich and well worked. 

Barronta aurEA—Golden Bartonia.—This is one 
of the most beautiful of the California Annuals. It 
was first brought to notice in 1835. Dr. Lixpter, 
the celebrated Botanist and Vegetable Physiologist, 
observes: “It is only beneath the bright sunshine 
that its splendid flowers unfold. In the early morn- 
ing the plant is a shabby bush, with pale, greenish 
gray branches, and weedy leaves; but as the sun ex- 
ercises his influence, the petals gradually unroll, as if 
in acknowledgment of his power, till every branch is 
radiant with gold; and so metal is the lustre of the 
inside of its petals, that one would really think they 
must be composed of something more solid and en- 
during than the delicate and perishable tissue of a 
flower.” The seeds should be sown about the mid- 
dle of spring, in a warm, rich, moist soil. 

CampanuLa—Bell Flower.—Species of this plant 
are to be found in every part of the world. It 
has long been cultivated, and its graceful, pendant, 
bell-shaped, blue flowers are universally admired. The 
seed may be scattered thinly over a bed in any com- 
mon garden soil, and lightly raked in as, early in the 
spring as the ground becomes warm. If the plants 
stand too thick after they are up a few inches, they 
can be transplanted. 

CaLanprinia spectosa—The Showy Calandrinia. 
—This pretty little flower is a native of Northern 
California, where seeds of it were first obtained in 
1832. The seeds should be sown, any time during 
the spring, in dry and exposed situations, where it 
can have abundance of light and heat. It requires 
very little water, and flourishes best in weather when 
most other plants are burnt up. 

Convo.vuLus purrurEUs—The Purple Convol- 
vulus.—The Parple or Major Convolvulus is well 
known in this country under the name of Morning 
Glory. Itis a native of Asia and South America, 
and was probably introduced into European gardens 
early in the seventeenth century. The flowers vary 
much, displaying many shades and combinations of 
white, reddish-purple, bluish-purple, and violet. It 
appears to the best advantage when trained on strings 
reaching from the ground over windows or against a 
wall. The seeds should be sown early in the spring 
in shallow drills, and lightly covered. The plants, 
when up, should stand about an inch apart. 
ConvotvuLus tricoLor—The Three-colored Con- 
volvulus.—It is known commonly under the name 
Convolvulus minor, or Dwarf Convolvulus. It isa 
beautiful flower, with three distinct colors—yellow, 
blue, and white; and is a native of Spain, Portugal, 
Sicily, and the North of Africa. It is worthy of 
very general cultivation. The plant grows about six 
or nine inches high, and blossoms profusely. The 
flowers always fold in —_ weather and at night. 
The seeds may be sown early in the spring, an inch 





doubt familiar to many of our readers by the com- 


or two apart, in a dry, light, and rich soil. 
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Cuzerme Prosrecrs—We are happy to inform the 
friends of the Genesee Farmer that its circulation the 
present year will far exceed our most sanguine expec- 
tations. Up to the present date, (January 28,) our 
subscription list, as compared with the list at the same 
time last year, is as 25 to 13. This is nearly double. 
But as at thie date last year, not quite half our alti- 
mate subscription list was received, we shall doubtleas 
this year also double our present list,’ These are most 
cheering prospects, for which we are principally in- 
debted to those true friends of rural improvement who 
have so energeiically acted as voluntary agents for the 
Gexrsee Farmer, They will accept our sincere thanks, 

We would ask subscribers at Post Offices where only 
one or two numbers of the Genesee Farmer are now 
taken, to get us ap a club of eight. The prejudice 
against “book farming” is gradually wearing away, 
and it is now a comparatively easy matter to get sub- 
scribers, There are surely in your neighborhood seven 
men besides yourself who, were they asked, would be 
willing to pay the paltry sum of 374 cents for a paper 
which contains mueh more agricultural and horticultu- 
ral matter than any of the dollar monthlies in the coun- 
try, and nearly as much as any of the (wo dollar week- 
fies, and more than those whose loud pretensions and 
constant self puffing have enabled them to atiract cun- 
siderable attention. 

Those who have sent 50 cents for a single copy, can 
send $1.50 more for a club of five, or $2.50 more for a 
club of eight. Those who have sent $2.00 for a club 
of five, can send $1 more and increase the club to eéght, 
and be entitled to a copy of the Rural Annual for 
getting up the club. 

Look at the Premium List for 1856, and see what 
liberal offers we make our agents, 





Qvr Premivms.—In the May number we shall an- 
nounce the successful competitors for the premiums which 
we have offered for the greatest number of subscribers 
obtained previous to the 15th day of April. We trust that 
our agents will keep this in mind, and not abate their 
efforts until they have done their best. 

To those who have not yet undertaken to compete for a 
premium, we would say, itis not too late; by energetic 
and industrious action, you may yet gain the first rank. 

Do not hesitate to commence because others may have 
gained @ start upon you—* the race is not to the swift, nor 
the buttle to the strong.” 

Let every agent renew his efforts.’ How few have done 
all they can do. If you do not succeed in obtaining a 
large premium, you are sure of one for every club of eight 
or more. 

Subscribers or agente desiring copies to use in obtaining 
subscriptions, will be supplied gratis by applying to us, 
or any they may use of their own numbers, and soil or lose, 
we will willingly replace. 





oo 

UnrreD States AGRICULTURAL Sociery.—The Feat 
Annual Meeting of the United States Agricultura] Soviet 
was held at Washington January 9—12. Many delegates 
were prevented from attending by the delays on the rail. 
roads caused by the heavy snow-storms, so that the Meet. 
ing was not large. 

From the Report of the Treasurer it appears that the 
receipts at the exhibition at Boston were 331,808.58, and 
from sales, &c., $5,363.96. There was paid out, for pre. 
miums, $10,205.98, other expenses, $25,054.44 ; leaving 


The President read a series of resolutions from the mm 
nois Legislature, asking appropriations from Congress fy 
agricultural purposes. Referred to a select committee, of 
which Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, is chajp. 
man. 

D. J. Browne, of the Patent Office, read an interesting 
paper on the improvement of the horse in the United States, 
He recommends that depots for stallions of approved breeds 
be formed in the several States and Territories, and that 
breeding horses of one or both sexes be imported from yy 
rious parts of Europe, Northern Africa. and South Amer 
ca. An adequate appropriation should be made by Con 
gress for the purpose, or it could be done by the Stata 
themselves through their Agricultural Societies. 

Capt. Van Vuiert, U.S. Army, read a paper upon the 
Rocky Mountain Sheep. 

Prof. Bairp, of the Smithsonian Institution, exhibited 
specimens of the horns, hoofs, head, and hair of the Rocky 
Mountain Sheep, and urged several reasons why the aniv 
ma] should be domesticated, stating that, wild and ditieul 
of access as they were, an appropriation of from $100 t} 
$200 would induce some hunters about Fort Larimie tp 
persevere in their efforts until several pairs of these anis 
mals could be obtained, which would be sufficient to war- 
rant an attempt at their domestication. 

D. J. Browne spoke of the attempt to domesticate the 
buffalo and cross the breed with that of the tame cattle, 
and went into some details showing the doubtful succes 
of the attempt. 

B. P. Poors gave a description of an attempt his father 
made to domesticate imported sheep of a fine breed among 
the hills of Georgia, The result of the experiment was 
that most of the sheep died, and the shepherds who had 
been brought over to take care of them insisted that the 
reason of their death was that the country was too wild 
for them. Mr. Poore thought that if this country wastoo 
wild for the European sheep, it must be the very place in 
which the experiment of domesticating the mountain sheep 
would meet with the greatest success. 

D. J. Browne offered a resolution that the Executivw 
Committee be empowered to import seed wheat from the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea. which, “ when cultivated ia 
various sections of the United States, matures several days 
earlier than the ordinary varieties in use,” and is more pro 
lifie. 

Mr. Kimmec thought the importations could be made 
through our American Consuls residing in the countries 
where these .varieties grow. He spoke of an attempthe 
had madé to domesticate a kind brought from a partof 
Europe ten degrees further north than the place in Ateri- 
ca where it was planted. The result was, that in the 
course of a few years it had assumed the same appearanee 
as native wheat. 

Mr. Browne thought wheat should be brought from & 
warmer ¢limate than that of the place in which it was 
planted. - 

The second day was occupied in a warm and somewhat 
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personal] discussion on meteorology, between Lieut. Maury 


and Prof. Henry. 

Afterwards the “Executive Committee” tested a dozen 
of Mr. Loxawortn’s sparkling Catawba, sent by that 
gentleman for the “ Secretary’s acceptance.” 

The Third Day was occupied in the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows: 

For President.—Marsuats P. Witver, of Mass. 

For Vice Presidents —J.1D. Lang, Maine ; H. F. French, 
New Hampshire ; F. flolbrook, Vermont ; Simon Brown, 
Massachusetts ; Joseph Cooke, Rhode Island; John A. 
Rockwell, Connecticut; Dr. J. P. Beekman, New York ; 
Geo. Vail, New Jersey; Isaac Newton, Pennsylvania; J. 
W. Thompson, Delaware ; A. Kimmel, Maryland ; G. W. 
Pp. Custis, Virgmia; H. K. Burgwyn, North Carolina; R. 
¥. Walston, South Carolina; K. Peters, Georgia; C. C. 
Cliy, Jr, Alabama; J. Perkins, Jr., Louisiana; J. T. 
Worthington, Ohio; M. L. Underweod, Kentucky; J. 
Bell, Tennessee ; Jos. A. Wright, Indiana; J. T. Kenni- 
cott, Illinois; Thomas Allen, Mississippi; R. Beebee, Ar- 
kansas: J. C. Holmes, Michigan; D. L. Yulee, Florida ; 
. J. Rusk, Texas; J. W. Grimes, lowa; P. Ord, Cali- 
fornia; W. W. Corcoran, District of Columbia; J. M. 
Gallegos, New Mexico; H. H. Sibley, Minnesota; P. W. 
Gillett, Oregon; C. Lancaster, Washington Territory ; FE. 
Hunter, Utah; B. B. Chapman, Nebraska. 

Executive Committee.—J. A. King, New York; A. S. 
Elwyn, Pennsylvania; D. Jay Browne, District of Colam- 
bia; W. H. H. Taylor, Ohio; R. P Waters, Mass, 

Secretary.— Wm. S. King, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer.—B. B. French, District of Columbia. 


Philadelphia has been fixed upon as the place for hold- 
ing the next Fair. 





Tue Reral New Yorker for January 26 contains a long 
article from Dr. Fitcn, the State Entomologist, for which 
it probably paid pretty handsomely. Such a thing is so 
pousual with the Rural, that its modest publisher, instead 
of treating us with the usual paragraph about the enor- 
mous circulation, unparalleled popularity, immense influ- 
ence, and astonishing usefulness of his paper, varies the 
tune as follows: 

“It may not be improper to add that, aside from the 
matter furnished by its editors, this number of the Rural 
contains articles which cost us some fifty dollars, and the 
engravings are worth nearly an equal amount. Those who 
complain at the slight advance on the club price of the pa- 
per, need scarcely be assured that our profits this year, 
even with an increase of from ten to fifteen thousand sub- 
scribers, will not enable us to make greater dividends than 
heretofore,—for we could better afford to furnish such a 
paper as the Rural was two years ago, at its then price, 
than we can the present volume at the advanced rate of 
elub subscription.” 

The past experience of the Rural man has doubtless led 
him te believe that its readers have a capacious swallow; 
but this time he is surely presuming too much on their cre- 
dulity. Let us see. If we are to credit the Rural’s own 
statement, its circulation last year was 35,000. Now “an 
increase of from ten to fifteen thousand subscribers” would 
give forty-five to fifty thousand. Say 40,000. The “slight 
advance on the club price of the paper” is 25 cents. It 
follows, therefore, that the profits are $10,000 greater than 
they would be at its former price ; and yet we are told that 
“we (the Rural) could better afford to furnish such a pa- 
per as the Rural was two years ago, at its then price, than 
we can the present volume at the advanced rate of club 
subscriptions” ! | 

What kind of paper “the Rural was two years ago” it 
does not beeome us to speak. Of the cost of publishing 
the paper then and now we may hazard an opinion. 

First, the paper the Rural was printed on two years ago, 
and the press-work, cost more than they do now—and these 


are the great items. (We are informed that the Rura/ now, 
pays for press-work three cents per “token” /ess than it 
did two years ago. This, on an edition of 40,000, is a 
saving of about five hundred dollars 1 year!) The cost 
of setting up the paper, proof reading, &o., was nearly or 
quite as much two years ago, as at present. Folding, 
mailing, &ec., the same, of course. The only difference 
then, if there be any, must be in the cost of editing the 
paper and of the illustrations. The “ able corps of assist- 
ant editors” is the same now, we believe, as it was two 
years ago, minus Josepu Hagnis. His salary, small as 
it was, would doubtless be much more than sufficient to 
pay the half dozen “ special contributors” whose names are 
now given in the Rural. Each of these gentlemen wrote 
for the Rural two years ago, as much in the aggregate, 
probably, as they do now. So much, therefore, for the in- 
creased, or rather decreased, cost of editing the paper. 

Of the illustrations, two years ago, we have nothing to 
say—we admit that they did not cost the Rural much. But 
do they cost it any more this year? “ Yes;” replies an 
innocent Rural reader, “in the number for January 26, it 
is said they cost near $50.” Such is certainly a fair infer- 
ence from the language above quoted. Let us see. The 
first cut is “* Hallock’s Cross-cut and Circular Saw-mill ;” 
(a really valuable machine, by the way,) a cut which the 
Rural was paid eight dollars for putting in. 1t has been 
in the Rural before, and will be found in our advertising 
columns. 

The next cut is the “Lawton Blackberry,” which was 
engraved for the publisher of the Genesee Farmer. As 
a second hand cut it may have cost the Rural one-tenth of 
the original cost of engraving—say one dollar. 

The third cut is a “ Deaf and Dumb Alphabet,” a com- 
mon second hand thing, which may have cost the Rvral 
fifty cents or a dollar! 

The fourth and last cut is a silly charade—the only origi- 
nal cut in the paper—costing, perhaps, two dollars; and 
yet the Rwral has the face to tell its readers that “ this 
number contains engravings worth nearly” fifty dollars! ! 
Go it, Neighbor! Swagger and pretension have done 
you good service so far,and become you well. But don’t 
talk so much about “low-priced” papers. . 

P.S. Wonder if the story about the fifty thousand sub- 
scribers is as reliable as the story about the fifty dollar 
cuts ? 





Deatn or Dr. T. W. Harris.—This well-known ento- 
mologist, died at Cambridge, Mass., of dropsy on the chest, 
on the 16th ult. Dr. H. has been for many years librarian 
of Harvard University, a position which enabled him to 
pursue his favorite studies with great advantage. His 
work on “Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” as well as his 
frequent contributions to our agricultural and horticultural] 
journals, have been of great benefit to this branch of 
science, 





BirnminenaM CattLe anv Povuttry Snow.—A lady 
correspondent, writing to us from England, adds in a post- 
script: “I have just attended the great Cattle and Poul- 
try Show at Birmingham. ‘There were 1,800 pens of poul- 
try! The cattle were spiendid. The Herefords and De- 
vons take the lead, at least sol should judge. There were 
few Leicester sheep present, the Cotswolds and the Shrop- 
shire Downs being evidently the favorites. The show on 
the whole was magnificent, but, from its select character, 
to me less interesting than many of the American Faire 





which I have attended,” 
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Tne Genesee Farmer.—Never since the commence- 
ment of this periodical have its prospects been more flatter- 
ing, or its success and usefulness more certain. We have 
now on our books the names of nearly twice as many 
subscribers as we had at the same date last year. It is 
gratifying to know that our efforts to furnish the farmers 
of this country with a cheap, useful and reliable agricultu- 
ral journal are so well appreciated. Let our friends and 
the friends of agricultural improvement still continue their 
efforts to increase our circulation, With proper effort on 
the part of each subscriber, our subscription list may still 
be much increased. Our friends who have interested 
themselves so successfully in behalf of our journal will ac- 
cept our best thanks. The Genesee Farmer is not inferior 
to any agricultural journal in the world. Its matter is 
prepared for its pages alone,—and we have no object but 
to advance the interests of our readers. Its price is so low 
that the poorest farmer can take it without inconvenience, 
and the richest cannot afford to “get along” without it. 
We give a few extracts from our business letters, showing 
the estimation in which the Farmer is held by its readers: 


“T have taken the Genesee Farmer nine years, and like it very 
much.” E. R. S., Bigalow’s Mills, Ind. 


“T read quite a number of agricultural works, but find no one 
that contains so much valuable information for so little money.” 
H. S., Rochford, Ill. 


“T cannot get along right without the Farmer. I have taken it 
for the last three or four years, and I feel lonesome without it.” 
J. W. McC, Algonquian, 0. 
“ We cannot do well without the Farmer. I find every number 
has been worth one dollar to me in my agricultural pursuits. We 
find it gives us new ideas, and a taste for scientific farming.” 
J. B. H., Linden, Ind. 


“Ve have a Town Agricultural Society, formed two years ago, 
and have held two Fairs. If we could award a goodly number of 
the Farmer as premiums, I think that by extending its circulation 
among us much good would be done.” J. B., Virgil, N. Y¥. 


= “There is no agricultural paper that I read with more care and 
profit than I do the Genesee Farmer ; no where else do I find, as 
scientific research and investigations, such practical suggestions as 
are always to be found in the Farmer.” 

H. J. F., Palmyra, N. Y. 


“T have taken the Genesee Farmer two yours, and think itis a 
very valuable paper, and one that ought to be read in every family. 
I was the only person that took it in this neighborhood, but I 
thought the Farmer contained too much useful information for me 
to enjoy its benefits alone, I have therefore got up a club.” 

D. C. H., Rainham, C. W. 


“T am trying to cultivate a small farm here in Illinois, and as I 
used to be a mechanic, and worked everything by pattern, [ think 
farming should be done on the same principle; therefore, I have 
persuaded my neighbors to put in with me and send for the pat- 
terns. You will therefore send twenty-four copies of your excel- 
lent paper.’ E. L. T., Parks’ Corners, Ill. 


“T am well pleased that thou hast purchased the entire interest 
in the Genesee Farmer. I will see that it has fuir play in these 
mrts. We have a club nearly ready to send. I have induced my 
riend to act as agent, while I will bring it to the notice of 
our neighbors I believe it is rather the best agricultural journal 
published.” J. H. A., New London, Ind. 


“TJ shall endeavor to circulate the Farmer among our farmers as 
much as possible. It is a paper I think worthy their patronage. 
The useful and instructive matter which it contains, the good style 
in which it is exeented, as well as the extremely low rate at which 
it is published, are all inducements for its promulgation. I shall 
endeavor to add more names to our club this winter.” 

F D., Staunton, Va. 

“With little trouble I have formed aclub. If every subscriber 
would take the same interest in the Genesee Farmer, it would be 
of very great importance to the publisher and an hundred fold 
more to themselves; for as is good tillage aud well manured land 
to a good crop, so is a large subscription to a well regulated and 
wel! conducted agricultural paper. Farmers must learn, sooner or 
later, that to succeed in farming successfully they must feed the 
editois a8 well as the farm, A lean horse never plows deep.” 

J. C. A., Seymour, N. Y. 


“* As the time has arrived for renewing my subscription for your 
valnable paper, the Genesee Farmer, I hasten to send in my sub- 
scription for the year 1856, I should be utterly lost without it. 
It has been my study since and including the 7th volume, and I 
really have no desire to part with it now under any circumstances. 
In fact it is like an old friend, and I hope it will long continue, as 
it now is, a blessing to all who take it and read it.” 





———. 
“With pleasure I act as your agent, and notwith 
various papers published in the West treating upon the best the 
of farming, there is pot one in my opinion that will be pe | 
to the farming community as the Genesee Farmer.” = 
L. A. E, Mishawaka, Ind, 
“May your excellent journal visit the Keystone State until 
farmer within: her domain shall be made acquainted with its ss | 
and thereby learn that a farmer’s duty does not altogether pm 
in holding the plow, but that he may let go for a little eueent 
peruse some well written article on plowing, and then return a 
renewed vigor prepared to give mother earth a dose that will 
make her smile on her once prodigal but now dutiful son.” yy 


“T am still interested in your journal, and rejoice in it roe 
perity ; and I hope it may nave a still more extended cirenlation” 
A. Y. 8., Edinburgh, 9, 


Cuoice SEEDS.—We would call the attention of og 
readers to our advertisement of Vegetable and Plowe 
Seeds. Having found it impossible to obtain in this cou. 
try a good article of the finer sorts of these seeds, and hay. 
ing many inquiries for them from many parts of the cong. 
try, we have imported from France an assortment which 
we offer for sale. As we have planted seed obtained from 
the same source annually for the last three or four years, 
we can with the most implicit confidence recommend them 
for their freshness and genuineness. Many kinds of thes 
seeds it is impossible to obtain elsewhere, and all of them 
we know to be very superior. The list of flower seeds we 
would especially recommend to notice, as it is very fc, 
and embraces the most beautiful and highly prized sorts, 
They can be sent by mail to any part of the country. 


Form Cruss.—We send hundreds of copies of thy 
Genesee Farmer to Post Offices where only a single copy 
is taken. We would ask each of these subscribers to cop- 
sider himself an agent, and form a club. Those who have 
sent 50 cents for a single copy, can have a club of five sent 
by forwarding $1,50 more, or a ¢lub of eight by sending 
$2,50 more. Those who have sent $2,00 for a club of 
five, can increase it to eight by forwarding $1,00 more, 
Let all examine our club terms and premium list on last 
page. 








To THOSE WHO FORM CLUBS FOR 1856.—We do not 
ask that all the members of a club should receive their 
papers at one office. We are willing to send to as many 
Post Offices as there are members of the club, if necessa- 
ry for the convenience of subscribers. But where itis 
practicable, Post Masters would accommodate us by keep< 
ing a list of the subscribers at their office, and allowing 
us to send the whole number to their own address. This 
saves us the trouble of writing on all the papers. Many 
have done this the present year. 

Our friends ordering the Farmer will be particular in 
giving the names of the Post Office, County, and State; 
also in writing names plain, as by this much perplexity 
may be avoided to ourselves and subscribers. 








AericutturaL Books anv Lispraries.—We refer all 
to our offer of Agricultural Books. We know of no bet- 
ter way in which a young man could obtain a few good 
Agricultural Books than by obtaining subscribers to the 
Genesee Farmer. The fall and winter months afford 
leisure, and the price of the Farmer is so low and its 
merits so well appreciated, that few will refuse to subscribe 
if solicited. We will send specimen numbers and show- 
bills to all who apply. 





Bounp Votumes.—The volumes of the Genesee Far- 
mer from 1847 to the present time, half-bound in sheep, 
for sale at this office at 62} cents per volume. In addition 
to the price of the volume, those who order them to be 
sent by mail should inclose twenty-five cents for each 





G. A., Stockbridge, Wis. 


copy, to prepay postage. ' en 
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Market Rerorrs.—We intend to give in tabular form 
mn accurate report of the prices of farm products in the 
principal markets of this country, Canada, and Great Bri- 
tain. It is crowded out this month. 











Tue Rvurat Annvat anv Horticutturat Direcro- 
nv FoR 1866.—Copies of this work will be sent by mail 
free of postage to any one remitting to this office the price 
of the book—paper cover, 26 cents: cloth, 50 cents. 





To oun CANADIAN Frienps.— We shall continue to 
furvish the Farmer to our Canadian subscribers free of 


American postage. 
Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


laves or Arrociovs Jcpces: Lives of Judges infamous as Tools 
of Tyrants and Instruments of Oppression. Compiled from the 
Judicial Biographies of Lord Joun Campset, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England. With an Appendix containing the case of 
Passmore WILLIAMSON. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Ricuarp Hitpxete. New York and Auburn: MILLER, 
Orton & MULLIGAN, 


This work is executed in good style, and considering the 
sources from which its contents are drawn, must prove re- 
liable and valuable. The appendix relates to a case with 
which we are all familiar, and which deserves the atten- 
tion of every intelligent citizen. Our country as yet has 
furnished comparatively few examples of judicial corrup- 
tion, and we sincerely pray that this republic may never 
witness within its borders similar examples of “ wicked- 
ness in high places” as is here recounted. For sale by D. 
M. Dewey, Rochester. 











{we Parnce or tas Hovse or Davin: or, Three years in the 
Holy City ; being a series of the Letters of Aviva, a Jewess of 
Alexandria sojourning in Jerusalem in the days of Herod, ad- 
dreased to her father, a wealthy Jew in Egypt, and relating as 
by an eye witness all the scenes and wonderful incidents in the 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth. Edited by the Rev. Professor J. H. 

’ eee Rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile. New York: 
ANA 0. 


It was the editor’s hope, in writing these letters, to tempt 
the’ daughters of Israel to read what he wrote, and receive 
and be convinced by the arguments and proofs of the divin- 
ity of Christ as here presented. Ap1na, the writer, a Jew- 
eas, is assumed to have been a resident of Jerusalem during 
the last four years of our Saviour’s life ; and to have writ- 
ton to Alexandria, to her father, numerous letters, describing 
all events of interest, and especially giving a minute narra- 
tive of the wonderful events in the life of Christ whom she 
daily saw. For sale by E. Darrow & Bro., Rochester. 





Scuer Vacation Aproap. By Rev. F. Ds W. Warp. Roches- 
ter: E. Darrow & Bro. 


The above is the title of a 12mo. work of about 300 
pages just issued in this city, and will be found to be ex- 
tremely entertaining and instructive. It is a record of 
travels through the most interesting portions of Europe ; 
end as its author isa man of much experience, and both 
an earnest Christian and a ripe scholar, his statements and 
epinions may be received with entire confidence. 





Tax Lonpon, Epinsuren, NortH Britisn AND WEST- 
MINSTER Reviews, and BLackwoop's MaGazinE are 
republished by Leonarp Scorr & Co., No. 54 Gold street, 
New York, and can be had singly at $3 each per annum, 
et any two for $5, or the whole for $10. We cannot re- 
eommend these well known British periodicals too highly. 





Reva, raz Forrest Princess: or, Pilgrimage of the Three Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. A legend of Germany in the olden time. 
Translated from the German of Gustav Nisitz, by Mrs. H. C. 
Conant. Rochester: E. Darrow & Bro. 

A beautiful moral tale of the time of the Roman Em- 


eeror Aveusrine, and exceedingly interesting to youth. 





GLANcES AND GuimpsEs: or, Fifty years Social, including twenty 
ears Professional Life. By Harkfet K. Hoyt, M.D. Boston: 


oun P, Jewett & Co. 
For sale by D. M, 


An interesting autobiography. 
Dewey, Rochester. 





“ZaiDEE, A Romance,” from Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
has been published in book form by Joun P. Jnwert & 
Co., Boston. It is, beyond compare, the best work of the 
kind we have read for a long time. 
chester, has it. 





Devon Herp Book, Vou. Uil.—The American Editor 
of the Devon Herd Book, Sanrorp Howanp, Esq., editor 
of the Boston Cultivator, gives notice that he is ready to 
receive lists of animals to be inserted in the third volume, 
issued during the present year. 





Am. Herp Book, Vot. III.—It is the intention of L. F, 
ALLEN, Esq., to prepare another volume of the 4merican 
Short-horn Herd Book. Breeders can obtain a circular 
giving all necessary information, by addressing L. F. At- 
LEN, Black Rock, N. Y. 


Enquiries and Answers. 








(Wm. Ayres, Burlington, Ind.) The price of Dadd's 
Cattle Doctor is $1,00. 


(Henry M. Secpen, Haddam Neck, Conn.) Cannot fur- 
nish FowLer & Wexts’ Books. 


(J. C. C., Zanesville, Ind.) Probably R. L. Attex, 1°9 
and 191 Water street, New York, has Italian rye grass 
seed for sale. 

(J. N. S.. Marion, O.) We believe the Bedford or 
Woburn breed of hogs has become extinct. We know of 
no breeder in this country or England that has them pure. 








To Dry Cows.—In answer to the inqniry in the Octo- 
ber number, I would give the following method of drying 
cows, and which I have practiced with success in weaning 
colts. Milk only for two or three times, and each time 
take hog lard, as hot as you can bear it, and rub it on the 
bag. If this is well done a few times, the cow or mare 
will go perfectly dry, without leaving any hard lumps in 
the bag. or injuring the animal in any way. H. R.— 
Mercer Co., Pa. 

[The lard acts only as a mollient. It is imperfect milk- 
ing, or drawing out only a portion of the milk, and at long 
intervals, which checks the secretion, and soon causes the 
milk to cease altogether —Ep. ] 





(W. Prince.) Snorinc Lancs Oxen.—Yon are not 
alone in having your “ heavy yoke of cattle Jamed by shoe- 
ing.” We have heard many such complaints. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of shoeing eattle, and the liability to in- 
jury, you may well question the advantage of the process. 
A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says: 

“ One error in shoeing oxen is in the length and shape 
of the shoes.” “If the shoes are long and crooked,” he says, 
“they cf course cause the weight of the ox to bear on the 
inner edge of the shoe or center of the foot, causing the 
hoofs to cant in an unnatural position. This may do for 
small, -_ cattle, but with heavy oxen it is quite different. 

“In shoeing large oxen there should be one inch of the 
toe or forward end of the hoof left bare—and be sure that 
the shoe sets flush with the outside of the hoof. Then the 
heel of the shoe should not be crooked or turned in too 
much; but our blacksmiths are apt to be in too great a 
hurry, and if a shoe comes within tailing distance of a 
good fit they must nail it on in preference to selecting 

ter. 


aoe, 


D. M. Dewey, Ro- . 
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(HU. L.) The Boston Cultivator, edited by Sanronp 
Howaxkp, Esq., is the ‘* best authority on stock matters” in 
this country. Asa general agricultural and horticultural 
paper, the Country Geutiemar, published at Albany, N. Y. 


has no superior in this.or any other country. The New 


England Farmer, edited by Simon Brown, Esq,, is also | 
Either of these weekly papers | 


a most excellent paper. 
ean be had at $2 per annum. 


(J. W., Waukesha, Wis.) Basket Wittow.—The low, 
swampy soil you describe will be the best kind of land for 
the osier, after it is properly drained. Willow culture will 
be quite as profitable in the West as in the Eastern States. 
At present, in St. Louis and other western cities, willows 
bring two cents per Ib. more than in New York. There 
is annually imported into this country from Franee and 
Germany about fifty thousand dollars worth of willows. 
There is no reason why we should not grow at least all the 
willows we need for home consumption, The expense and 
labor of pealing have been the great drawbacks to the cul- 
tivation of willows in this country, Mr. Cotsy, of Ver- 
mont, has invented a machine, which, judging from the 
mud@ei he has shown us, will do the work better than it can 
be done by hand, and at a cost not to exceed $10 per ton. 

After the second year, you may expect two tons per acre, 
and possibly three tens. 


to the supply. 


Asues In Manone Hears —I should like to inquire whether 
ashes, either leached or unleached, are a benefit or a damage when 
thrown into a manure heap. S. M. Buiss—Corydon, Pa. 

Unleached ashes would have a tendency to drive off the 
ammonia, and would thus be injurious. Leached ashes 
would do no harm. 


Wixp Metz, &c.—What is the price of the Vermont wind mill— 
one that will do the work of twe horses? (1) 

Where and at what price cau a pair of full blooded Yorkshire 
pigs be obtained? (2) V.L. Conner, Jr., Gailatin, Tenn. 

(1) The price of a Vermont wind mill of two horse 
power is $150. The agents, FowLer & WELLS, also offer 
“a reasonable reduction to those who are first to purchase 
a mill in their own town.” 

(2) Address Ilungerrorp & Broprr, Rural Hill, Jef- 
ferson county, N. Y. 


Brokex Horn ON CatTLe.—One of my cows has knocked of 
W. Joes. 

The Lfomestead recommends the following: 

“ Make a bag of coarse strong cloth of suitable size and 
shape to cover the remaining core, fitting rather loosely, 
and run a large string into it near the top; pour in some 
tar, slightly warm in cold weather, slip it on the stump 
and secure it with the cord passing around the base of the 
other horn. This will stop the bleeding, protect the wound, 
and no farther attention will be necessary. In a few 
months the bag may be removed and no harm will result, 
except in appearance, from the accident.” 


one of her horns, Can you give me a remedy. 





Wier Fencs, &e.—Please inform me what number of wire !s 
best for a fence, till hedge can he raised; and how many pounds cf 
wire will make a fence one mile in length by using four wires in 
the fence, or one wire four miles long; and what kind of fixings is 
used for stretching the wire, and the best plan for fastening the 
wire to the post; also, if posts set twenty feet apart is close 
encugh. 

Will Osage orange make the best hedge for fence? How should 
seed be prepared before planting in order to sprout quick? How 
would the barbesry answer for a yard hedge, and where can the 
seed be obtained? Jonn Franx—/Webster City, Iowa. 


We should be glad of the experience of our readers on 


Pealed willows are now worth | 
$150 per ton. The demand we believe will continue equal | 





Socritean Pea.—I noticed in the June number of the Parker 
an account of the southern pen, as being very good for fodder ang, 
for enriching the land... I should like to obtain some of the 
| Can you inform me where Ican get a bushel of the seed, Tenge 
| C. Kxarp—Lanesville, Conn. 

You can probably get the southern pea from Rj Isp. 
Len & Co., 189 and 191 Water street, New York, We 
saw some southern peas grown on Long Island jast sum. 
mer which were very good. As a general thing we shoplg 
not expect it to do well further-north than Philadelphia 
Have any of our readers in the West used this piea, aq 
with what success ? 





UNLEACHED ASHES FOR Cory.—Last spring I bought upwards of 
100 bushels of unleacired aaher, and put from a pint toa Quart on 
| a hill of corn, but left some rows in the middle and ‘On eath side 
without anything on them. I fully expected to see the corn wher 
the ashes were put far outgrow the other, but to my surprise, ang 
some little regret, I could not see a particle of difference during 
the whele summer. What was the cause; and do you think th, 
ashes will manifest themselves next summer by giving a more vig 
orous growth to the corn. GronGe CaTTELL. 

Probably your soil needs organic matter, especially am- 
monia, more than it does potash and the other mineral ele. 
ments of plants ; and a3 the ashes supplied only the Jatter, 
they did no good. Ashes may act in two ways, either by 
furnishing the mineral substances which enter into the com 
position of the plants, or by rendering available the organie 
matter of the soil. Now if the seil is destitute of organig 
matter on the one hand, or is not deficient of mineval plan 
food on the other, the ashes would do no good. Letuy 
know whether the ashes do any good.on the next crop. 








WILL you or some of your numerous practical readers please a 
swer some or all of the following interrngatorics : 

Ist. The easiest method of permanently destroying that grat 
pest to my warm gravelly loam, the running blackberry vine, 

2d. The best time to cut bushes to subdue them, 

3d. The best and safest plan of applying lime to corn, where line 
is dear and a distance to cart it. 

4th. Whether it would pay to apply 100 ths. of guano per ace 
to buckwheat on poor light Jand. 

5th. I have a door yard in which I wish to set some trees. What 
kind of dwarf pears had I better get? I should like such esare 
early, and also thrifty and long-lived. What kind of grass 1 
make the nicest and quickest sod? I want some that will be pe 
manent. I have had to remove all the sod in leveling it. 

6th. Will lucerne grow and do well in our climate? An 6» 
ANGB CountY SUBSCRIBER 

We hope our experienced correspudents will answer 
the above. 

On poor, light land, Peruvian guano is an efficacious 
manure for buckwheat, unless the weather is too dry. Last 
summer Mr. Henry Sapin, of Lee, Mass.,. showed usja 
field of buckwheat where he had sown 75 bs. of Peruviany 
guano per.acre. The whole field was guanoed except two 
strips twelve feet wide. The effect of the guano was mos, 
astonishing. The buckwheat was at least five times am 
good where the guano was used, as on these strips... Ua, 
one land Mr. §. in sowing went over the land twice, thus 
giving it 150 Ibs. per acre. Here the buckwheat was some- 
what'téo heavy. The guano was mixed with equal parts 
of muck, sown broadcast and harrowed in with the seed. 
Mixing it with muck lays the guano dust, and renders # 
less unpleasant to sow. 

The Madeleine, Doyenne d’Ete, Osband’s Summer 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Tyson and Rostiezer are good varie 


well on the quince. They ripen in the order named, from 
the middle of July to the first of September. 
varieties will give you a constant supply of delicious pears 
for six weeks. 





these points, 


ties of summer pears. They are vigorous growers, and do, 


These six 


Of later, or autumn Yarieties, the Bartlett, Seckel, Flem 
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ish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, White Doyenner 
Duchess @ Angéuléme) will finish you'a constant supply 
of autumn pears. 

Red top, (Agrostis vulgaris,) and white clover, (trifoli- 
un repens,) Will make a good sod. We have heard Ken- 
tucky blue grass recommended for this purpose, but have 
he experience with it. Timothy should not be used. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early ag the 
Jota of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of .nterest to farmers. Tsxas—Two Dollars for every hundred 
»ords, evch insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. . 
Ub ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOOIETY 
7IL.1. be held at the Capitol on the second Wednesday (3th) 
\\ { February. ‘Premiums will be awarded on Farms, Essays, 
G ain and Roof ~— Grains and Seeds, Butter, Cheese, Draining, 
Jrrig- tion, Winter Fruits, de. B. Ps JOTINSON, Secretary. 
A LTURAL Rooms, ALBANY, Jan, 1, 1856. Feb.—It. 


SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


TIAVE jast imported from Franee, and now offer for sale the 
] following list of Seeds. They embrace the very best and rarest 
sorts, and aré recommended as quite superior, 


VEGETABLES. 
CATLIFLOWER—Early Paris, Large Lenormand. 
CABBAGN—Superfine Early York, Small Early Savoy, Large 

late Dutch Denmbhead, Winningstadt. 
BROCOLI—Early White. 
CELERY—White Solid. 
CELERIAC, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 
CAKROT—“arly Short-horn. 
RADISti—Rose Winter, Early Oval, Long Scarlet. 
EGG PLANT—Long Purple, White. 
XOHL-RKABI—White above ground. 
ONION—Giant or Round Madeira, White Lisbon, Blood Red. 
CUCUMBER—Early White. 
SPINAGE—Very Large English. 
MUSKY ELON—Nutmeg, 
WATERMyLON—Spanish, 
PEPPER—Common Red. 


FLOW TRS. 














> 











Balsam, double mixed, 
Lathyrus odoratus. 

Aster Chinensis pyramidalis, 
Portulacca, mixed varieties. 
Phlox Drummondii. 
Petdnia, hybrid varieties. 
Nemophila insignis. 

us maculata. 
Bartonia eures. 
Convolvulus major. 

- minor. 
Mirabilis jalapa. 
Calandrinia elegans. 
Campanula var. 


Dianthus Chinensis flore pleno. 


Centaurea var. 

ipomea quamockt. 
Lapinus, mixed varieties. 
Clintonia pulcheila. 
Coreopsis varieties. 
Draeovephainia Moldavicum, 
Enothera purpuiea, 
Escholtzia Californica, 
Gentiana amarelia. 
Cheiranthus annuus. 
Godetia rubicunda, 
Xeranthemnum. 
Kaulfussia Ammelloides. 





Lamarckia aurea 
Lavater trimestis rosea. 
Leptcsiphon dengifiorus. 
: Androsacea, 
Papaver, mixed varieties, 
Delphinum, “ 
Scabiosa atropurpurea. 
Schizanthus pinnatus, 
“ 


Grahami. 
S retusus. 
« retusus albus. 
Mimosa pudicans, 


Tacetes patala. 

“ vyaricgata. 
Candytuft, many varieties. 
Zinnia elegans, 

Mimulus Cardinalis. 
Amaranthus, red globe, 
we orange. 


“ white. 
Aquilegia Canadensis, 
« hortensis. 


Digitalis purpurea, 
Antirrhinum, mixed varieties. 
Viola tricolor grandifio: a, 
Penstemon, several varieties. 
Dianthus caryophillus, 
Cheiranthys incannuus. 


Aad many other sorts which we have not room to mention in 


ectail. 


There seeds are neatly put up and marked, and are offered at the 
rate of sixteen sorts for one dollar, and will be forwarded by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States. 


Orders should be addressed to 


JAMES VICK, 


Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer. 





CHINESE OR JAPAN POTATO—DIOSCOREA BATATAS 
M. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N.Y., can supply imme- 
diately, for cash remittances, gentiné sound Dioscorens, in 

packages, at $5 and $10 per package, in sealed tin cases, which e 

eafely by Express; or they will retain them subject to order to 


sent in March, either dry or growing in small pots. 


Feb.-—it. 





GRANBERE PLANTS. 
UPLAND AND LOWLAND VARIETIES. 


JQELL or egg shaped is, the; best variety to cultivate on ‘damp’ 
LD ‘wet; or péot swampy fand, where nothing else will grow, often 
producing from 200 to 300 bushels per acre. 
UPLAND CRANBERRY 

Are more prolific, but smaller and superior fruit. They grow on 
poor, cold, unproductive land and hill sides in Canada. Plants of 
this variety will be for sale in May. 

Also, NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY Plants. 

Circulars relating to culture, price, &c., will be forwarded to ap 
plicants by enclosing a postage stamp. 

For sale by 


F. TROWBRIDGF, 
Feb.—lt. 


Dealer in Trees, Plants, &., New Haven, Conn. 


TO NURSERYMEN, 
HE Subscribers offer for sale the following articles : 





50,000 Mazzaid Cherry Stocks,............ $5 per 1,000 
20.000 Horse Plum Seedlings,............. 12 per 1,000 
75,000 Grafied Apple Trees, (one year,).... 25 per 1,000 
75,000 Gra*ted Apple Roots, ..........----. 10 per 1,000 
60,000 Osage Orange, (2 and 3 years,) $5 and 6 per 1,000 
30,000 American Arbor Vitw,......_. $25 to 35 per 1,0¢0 
2,200 Hybrid Perpetual Roses,.._......... 18 per 100 


Also on hand a good assortment of well grown Trees for Orchard, 
Garden, and Ornamental planting. 
30,000 Viminalis Willow Cutiings—$2,50 per 1,000. 
W. T. & E. SMITH, 
Feb.—3t. Geneva Nursery, N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

1 { ACRES of land, situated in the town of Victor, Ontarie 

. county, one mile and a half from Fisher’s Station on th. 
New York Central Raftroai, and three miles from the village o 
Victor. One hundred and tifteen acres under cultivation, twenty 
five timber. Soil, gravelly loam; well watered by never failing 
streams, springs, wells, fish pond, &c. Some 500 fruit trees of the 
most choice varieties; two good commodious frame houses; a lara 
barn with basement, with new horse barn, and other out-buiid- 
ings. Dl health induces the subsecriler to part with one of the 
best farms in one of the pleas wntest locations in Western N. Y. 

Part of the purchase money can remain on credit if desired. 

Vicror, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1806. P. PARKS. 

Feb,—it. 








CHICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEEDGICRE 
Warchouse and Sale Room 45 Franklin street, between John ana 
Randolph streets. 

HE subscriber, formerly connected with the “ Aibany Agricul 
tural Works, Albany, N. Y¥.,” has opened a depot in Chicago 
where may be found at all times a complete assortment of 
FARM MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, 
of most approved kinds: also a fall stock of Garden & Field Seeds 
Full Catalogues furnished gratis on application. 
Jan.—2t HENRY D. EMERY. 


AGENTS WANTED!! 
MAKE MONEY WHEN YOU CAN, 

HE Subscribers desire to procure the undirided time of ap 

Agent in every County of the United Staies. Ffficient and 
capable men may make several dollars per day, without risk or 
humbuggery of any kind. Full particulars of the nature of the 
business will be given by addressing the subscribers, and forward- 
ing One Post Office Stamp to prepay postage. 

Feb.—It. FUREY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TOMPKINS’ COUNTY KING. 

CIONS or Trees can be furnished of the above variety, culti- 
WO rated from bearing trees, Also, oiher new varieties, such as 
Wagener, Primate, &c. Also, scions of all the leading varieties, 
Also, a large quantity of the Viminalis Willow, for the bas- 
ket trade. Cuttings furnished of the above variety for $2,50 per 
1,600. W. T. & E. SMITH, 

Feb.—3t. Geneva Nursery, N. Y. 


LITTLE GIANT CORN AND COB MILL, 

HIS is doubtless one of the most important inventions of mod- 

ern times for the farmer and stock grower. Its simplicity and 
durability recommend it to every one desiring such a machine. It 
oecupies but little space, and is easily operated by any farm hand. 
Prices from $40 to $65, For sale at the Chicago Agricultural 
Warchouse and Seed Store, 45 Franklin street, Chicago, Il. 

Jan.—2t. HENRY D. EMERY. 

















NEW PATENT WIND-MILL. 
O* superior and simple construction, and easily applied to the 
J riving of all kinds of farm machinery, shop use, ete. To- 
gether with all articles uspally found in Agricultural Warehouses, 
Garden and Field Seeds, OSAGE ORANGE and LOCUST SEED 
and PLANTS. 465 Frarklin street, Chicago, Il. 
Jan. 2t HENPY D FMPRY. 
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HALLOCK’S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


7 ae a 


CROSS CUT AND CIRCULAR SAW MILL COMBINED. 


HIS Machine received the First Premium at the New York 
State Fair, at Elmira, 1855, 

The above cut represents a new and useful Machine recently 
perfected by the Subscriber. It is made strong and durable, 
and is very simply constructod, requiring little skill to operate 
it, and is not liable to get out of order. It can be driven by any of 
the ordinary Horse Powers used in Threshing. The saws can be 
both used at one time, or separately, as may be desired. In saw- 
ing wood, the limbs and small trees can be ent with the circular 
saw, while the cross cut is sawing the bodies of the larger trees; it 
is useful in sawing barrel heading, stave and shingle bolts, slitting 
fence stuff, boring caps, and a variety of Other purposes for which 
such saws are employed. The prices are as follows, delivered at 
the several places of shipment in Rochester. 


Combined Machine, with one Circular and one Cross Cut 





RE RC RISE TS SE OE cicaaeeie $75 00 
Single Machine, with one Cross Cut Saw,..........-....-- 35 00 
Double és “ two “ ae 50 00 

a Serer DERE, Gis, cantccsemeentimeecesinres 
ALLS TT 40 00 
Emery’s Patent Railroad Horse Power for two horses,....-. 120 00 

« Threshing Machine and Separator,........... -- 400 
Hall’s eight or ten Horse Power,............-.-22-----0-- 110 00 
Slitting arrangement, from $7 to $10, according to the size of the 
aw. 


The combined Saw Mill is capable of cutting from 30 to 40 cords 
of stove wood per day, if properly driven. It is warranted to be 
well made, of good materials, and to work as represented. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Wesster, January 4, 1855. 

Me. E. D. Hattock—Dear Sir: The Cross Cut and Circular 
Saw Mill combined, which I purchased from you, works te my en- 
tire satisfaction, and J can cheerfully recommend it as a very use- 
ful and labor-saving machine. It can be operated with three or 
four horses on the sweep power, in running either saw singly. and 
five or six horses will furnish sufficient power to run both at the 
game time, sawing wood as fast as the same number of men can fur- 
nish it to the machine. Very respectfally yours, 

HERMAN FERRIS. 


Pemuprore, September 12, 1855. 
Mr. Hatiock: The combined Saw Mill I bought of you works 
first rate. I attached it to Emery’s two horse power, which runs a 
tingle saw as fast as two mea can get the wood off. I am satisfied, 
with sufficient power, the combined mill can cut all the wood in a 
day that any man could desire. Yours, &c., 
E. D. Lona. 


The Subscriber is sole agent in Rochester for the sale of EME- 
RY’S CELEBRATED HORSE POWERS, Threshers and Separa- 
tora, and other machinery manufactured by Emery Brothers, at 
Albany, N. Y. Also, Circular and Cross Cut Saw Mills, Feed Mills, 
(Little Giant and others,) Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters, Corn 
Shellors, and other machines adapted to Horse Powers. He also 
keeps constantly on hand a full supply of Plows Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Hay and Straw Cutters for hand use, Reaping and Mowing 
Machines, Grain Drills, Hand Cider Mills, Churns, Cheese Presses, 
Spades, Shovels, Manure Forks, Hoes, all of the most approved 
— Haying Tools of all descrip*ions; Budding and ning 

ea, and a great many other useful articles for farm and garden 
operations, 


Also, GRAIN, FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS in their season, 
and warranted good anc¢ true to their names. 

He manufactures HAND SEED DRILLS for sowing all kinds of 
small seeds, such as carrots, beets, onions, &c. Also, Clover and 
Timothy Seed Sowers for hand use. 7g” The one price system ig 
strictly adhered to, and all articles warranted as represented. 

{“g" All machines furnished at manufacturers’ prioes, freight 
being added on heavy articles only. 

*,* Orders by letter or otherwise promptly attendod to. 

For further particulars address 

Feb.—lt. E. D. HALLOCK, Rochester, N.Y, 





RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS. 
7s Subscriber will forward to any readable address, packages 


of the following seeds by mail, free of postage, or portage 
paid, on the receipt of price, or the entire list fons envelope, 
$1 in gold, a current bank bill, or postage stamps. 

Cents, 

Nepaul Barley, bear less and skinless, per k ee ~ 
Biennial Rye, two crops from one —= euneucsasil 12% 
Pure Poland Oats, forty pounds to the bushel,........... onl 
Orange Watermelon, rind peels off like the orange,........... 3 
Ice Cream or White Sugar Melon, of Alabama,.............. % 
Chinese Hvo-sung, substitute for 35 
Five Foot Cucumber, 5 feet long!................--..------- 
Negley's Seedling Cucumber, new and fine, 1% 
Cylindrical Pumpkin, 2 feet long,...............-..-.2-..., 
Glass Melon, very small, for preserves,..............--------- 





N. B.—A Desenptive Catalogue, emb 
ties, will be sent on application by mail. 
SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE. 
Address, (Free,) I. W. BRIGGS, P. M. 
a Do Line Farm, West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
‘eb.—4t. 








SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 
DISSOLUTION. 

Ts copartnership heretofore existing between Alanson berm 
Wm. Brown Smith, John C. Hanchett, and Alfred Fahn 
under the firm name of Thorp, Smith, Hancheti & Co., is herely 

dissolved. Dated Syracuse, January 17th, 1856. 
ALANSON THORP, 
WM. BROWN SMITH, 
JOHN C. HANCHETT, 
A. FAHNESTOCE. : 


The business of the Syracuse Nurseries will be continued by the 
subscribers, under the firm of Thorp, Smith & Hanchett, to whom 
the property and effects of the late firm have been transferred, and 
who are duly authorized to settle all claims or demands in favor of 
or against said firm. ALANSON THORP, 

WM. BROWN SMITH, 

Feb.—It. J.C. HANCHETT, 


EMERY’S PATENT PORTABLE HORSE POWERS, 
HHRESHERS, Separators, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cat 











ters, etc., for sale at 45 Franklin street, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan.—2t. , HENRY D. EMERY. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Rose Culturer. Price 26 cents. 

Prize Essay on Manures. By S.L. Dana. Price 26 cents. 
Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 


ts. 
““Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &e. Price 25 
it 
The Hive and Honey Bee-—their Diseases and Remedies. Price 


25 vents. 
Tie Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts. 
Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 
Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 
The ae Fae Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 
The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
The Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 
Allen's Rural Architecture. Price $1.26. 
Puelps's Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Johnston's Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 


cents. 

Jobnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 

—- Jementsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price $1. 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmerand Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 

Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
dill. Price $2. 

Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Hoare on the Culture of the Gra; Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, A book for every married man and 
woman. Price $3. 

Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
— Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 

D. 

ae ete Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 

eents, 

Buist's American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 

The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden. Be- 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 

The Fruit Garden. P. Barry. Price $1. ; 

American Fruit Culturist. J.J.Thomas Price $1. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Price $1.50. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 

The Stable Book. Stewart. Price $1. 

Lindley’s Horticulture. Downing. Price $1.25. 

Munn’s Practical Land Drainer. Price 50 cents, 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. Dewning. Price $1.25. 

Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents. 

Landscape Gardening, Parks, and Pleasure Grounds. Smith. 

ioe $1.25. 

Rural Annual and Horticultaral Directory. Price 25cents. Do. 
in cleth, 50 cents. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 





FARM FOR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN. 


farm of 282 acres, four miles south-west of Geneva, Ontario 

county, near the Geneva and Rushville plank road, and about 
three miles from the Gorham station of the Canandaigua and El- 
mira railroad, will be sold for the low price of fifty dollars per acre 
to close up an estate. It is situated in one of the most beautiful 
and fertile sections of Western New York. The farm is under ex- 
cellent cultivation, well fenced and with good buildings, and has 
80 acres of woodland. It will be divided into two farms if desired. 
Terms easy and title perfect. For further particulars enquire of 
D. C. Mann, at the office of the Rochester Daily American, E. H. 
Hurd, Esq., Geneva, or C. 8. Brother, on the premises. Jav.—if 





ICHABOE GUANO, 

J> received by the brig Wave Spirit, direct from the Ichaboe 

islands, a cargo of this superior Guano (which is the first cargo 
arrived since that brought by the ship Shakspeare, in 1545). This 
Guano is now landed in excellent order, and will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers. Samples and analyses will be sent by addressing 
the agent. As the quantity is early application will be ne- 
cessary. Farmers who cannot remove what they desire, may have 
it remain on storage until April lst, at 18% cents per ton per month, 
which includes insurance. 


P ton of 2,000 Ihe. 
sana * A. LONGETT, Agent. 
Nov.—tf. 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton, New York. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1856! 


We ask the attention of our friends everywhere to the Premiums 
we olfer for ‘he coming year. There is no better way to procure 
good agricultural reading than by obtaining subscribers for the 
Genesee Farmer. 

1. To every person who sonds us a club of eight subscribers at 
our regular teruss, (dree shillings each) we will give one copy of 
the Rural Annual tor his trouble. 

2. To evety person who seads us SIXTEEN subscribers at our club 
terms of three shillings each, one extra copy of the Farmer and 
one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subacribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rara! Annual, and one extra copy of the farmer, 
Or, any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering Tuinty-TWO copes of the Farmer, 
three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Far- 
ier, or, any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage paid. 

5. For Forty, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra 
copy of the Purmer, or, auy agricultural boek valued at $1, postage 
paid, ar, four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Forry-zicur, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1.25, 
postage paid, or, live extra copies of the Farmer, 

For larger nunibers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
tion. 





To save expense to our friends, we pay fhe postage on all 
these worka, aud persons entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and make the ions when they send orders; or if their list 
ia not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is 
full. 


Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 


In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as wel as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we mike the following liberal offer. Those 
who do not vet the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
a0 that we lave no blanks. 

1, FI*TY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
ehall send us the largest number of subscribers, at the club prices, 
before the 1)th day of April next, so that we may announce the 
successful competitors in the May number. 

2. THIK'Y DULLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the second highest list, as above. 

3. TEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
@hall send us the third highest list, as abeve. 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. Those who prefer nursery trees, plants, 
&c., can be accommucated; and if any prefer the money, we will 
make arrangements accordingly. 

Clubs are rot required tu be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
Gress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 

















Tus Rona ANNxcaL AND HORTICULTURAL Dikectory.—We have 
just pultished a very neat little book of 120 pages with the above 
title. It is devoted to the Orchard, the Vineyard, and the Flower 
Gorden and Lawn: and we shall only express the opinion of all 
who have seen it, when we say that it is the best little work yet 
published on the subjects of which it so plainly and carefully 
treats. Anxious to make the eirculation of this useful little work 
as general as possible, we make the following proposixion, to those 
who form clubs for the Genesee Farmer: For FOUR DOLLARS we 
will send eight copies of the Genesee Farmer and eight copies of 
the Rural 4xnual. For e1cnt DOLLARS we will send sizteen cupies 
of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rural Annual, and 
one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club. 

Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesce 
Farmer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for bis trouble. 





The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 
VOLUME XVII. FOR 1856. 


r% issuing a prospectns for the Seventeenth Volume of the Gen- 
esee Parmer, the publisher flatters himself that it is too widely 
known, too extensively circulated, and too well read, to render it 

to state at length the design of the work. Those who 
vead the Farmer are ths best judges of its value, and those unac- 





es 
quainted'‘with it are req: its pages. = 

say that for the year 1856 he will furnish a paper ona aly 
beauty, and ability, will not be excelled in this country, ~ 

The new volume will commence on the first of Januar and wi 
be printed on NEW TYPE and SUPERIOR PAPER, and oa number 
will contain about ONE-THIRD more reading than at present, Each 
monthly number will consist of THIRTY-TWO large pages, - 
a volume of 384 a, with several hundred engravings, (wit, 
title page, index, &c., suitable for binding), at the close of the year 
No one would seli the volume at the end of the year for its cost, 

Our Illustrations are NUMEROUS, APPROPRIATE, and Exprys; 
consisting of Farm Buildings, Improved Implements, Domestig 
Animals, Choice Fruits, Flowers, Shrubs, &c., &c. 

We number among our Contributors hundreds of the best prac. 
tical Farmers in the country, and our readers have through our 
pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No thinkin 
man can read any number we issue, without receiving some wach 
hint in regard to the management of Crops, Stock, or the Ore) 
of more value than the price of the volume. Our large circulation 
enables us to furnish a paper for three or four shillings equal, at 
least, to the best in the country for value and beauty. 

An earnest advocate of improvement of both the MIND and the 
Som, the FARMER seeks to advance the rural interests of the coun- 
try, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its proper position, 
To accomplish this, it has labored long and faithfully, and not with- 
out some success. It is one of the oldest, and its position ag the 
cukarsst, and at least one of the BEST AGRICULTURAL JovRNaty 
in the country is fully established, and we contideniiy ask for ix 
that support which it merits from the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Fruit Culturists of the United States. We invite all who feel the 
importance of sustaining this work, and extending its useful; 
not only to subscribe themselves, but to introduce it to the patron. 
age of their friends. 

Fifty Cents a Year, In Advance, 


Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; ana any larger number 
at the same rate. 

{}" All subecriptions to commence w.th the year, and the «- 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

(2 Post-Masrexs, Farmers, and all friends of improvement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subsciiptions, 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post-pald 
or free) at the risk of the Publisher. Address 

JAMES VICK, 


Rechester, New York, 


| af > 
1856. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


ONTAINING directions for the prepartion of the ground for 
the Orchard and Fruit Garden, planting, pruning, etc. Ale 
plain directions for making and planting the Lawn and Flows 
Garden, and a Catalogue of Nurserymen in the United States, Cam 
ada, and Europe, ete. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings. 
SYNOPSIS OF OCONTENTS. 
THE FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

Preparation of the Ground.—Suitable Soils, Draining, Subsoiling 
and Trenching, Manures, etc. 

Directions for Planting, Pruning, ete.—Proper Season for Trane 
planting, Laying out the Ground, Distances at whieh Trees should 
be Set, Planting, Mulching, Pruning, Staking, ete. 

Diseases.—Fire Blight, Leaf Blight, Black Knot on the Plum, 
Yellows in Peach Trees, Bursting of the Bark, or Gum on Cherry 
Trees, Mildew on the Peach, Curl of the Leaf in the Peach. 

Insects Injurious to Fruit Trees.—Aphis, or Plant Louse, Wi 
Aphis, or American Blight, Scaly Aphis, or Bark Louse, Ap 
T ev Borer, Apple Worm, Canker Worm, Caterpillars, Che rry oF 
Pear Slug, Curculio, Ants, Peach Tree Borer, Rose Bug, Leaf 


ler. 

Animals Injurious to Fruit Trees.—Birds, Field Mice, Moles Cats, 
Hogs, ete. 

Duarf Trees for the Garden. 

List uf Fruits Recommended by State Societies. 7 

List of Fruits Recommended by the American Pomological 8 


ciety. 
THE VINEYARD. 
Soil and Position, Preparation of the Soil, Laying off, Plantia 
Treatment, Pruning and Training, Rubbing out and Pinching. 
THE LAWN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


Preparing the Soil aad Laying out the Garden. 
Planting the Lawn and Garden.—Deciduous Trees, Evergre® 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Bedding Plants, ete. 


LIST OF NURSERYMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, 
AND EUROPE. 


tod to ine t 
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